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The Mission Inn at Riverside 









































An Appreciation 


O THE Picnic Committee, headed by W. A. McCam- 


mond, the Magazine extends hearty congratulations 

for the splendid manner in which our annual family 
outing was conducted last month. 

Few of us appreciate the volume of work and amount 
of detail involved in preparing for the extensive entertain- 
ment of some 15,000 persons. To meet the issue, weekly 
meetings were held a month in advance and every conceiv- 
able matter was brought up for discussion before the as- 
sembled committeemen. Past years’ experience were re- 
vived and previous shortcomings overcome by bringing up 
for discussion those details which offered possibility for 
improvement. 

While much of the work is accomplished previous to 
picnic day, there remains a great deal to be done throughout 
our day of celebration, and to many the day is one of strenu- 
ous labor in which their own pleasure is sacrificed for that 
of others. To those who worked so diligently and faithfully 
we all owe a debt of gratitude. 

Looking back upon the various social activities of this 
year, both at the Club and at our mountain vacation camp, 
with its outdoor recreation and pleasure, we have had a 
great manifestation of a friendly, clanish, stick-together 
spirit, and a commendable display of desire on the part of 
various individuals to do things which would add to the 
pleasure, comfort and wholesome enjoyment of the other 
fellow. Such a spirit augurs well for our organization. 

And while we are extending appreciation, it will not be 
amiss to include an expression of sincere thanks to the man- 
agement for the liberal manner in which it has supported our 
social functions, both financially and otherwise. Disregard- 
ing other events, we can all well realize that the expense 
incident to our picnic outing involves a very considerable 
cash outlay, and coming at this time when power shortage 
and business conditions generally have curtailed revenues 
deeply, is all the more noteworthy. Incidentally, we can 
recall no other industry in California, if indeed there is any 
in the United States, that attempts to entertain as many 
employees and their families on such a pretentious scale. 























A Perfect Day With Pleasure Plenteous 


Unexcelled Program and Outpourig of Human Friendliness Make 
Last Picnic Excel All Previous Events 


E will have to be pardoned if 
\ \ our foreword of the Annual 

Picnic and Reunion held at Re- 
dondo Beach on August 16th contains 
those homely and time-worn words of 
expression “bigger and better than 
ever before.” It was, decidedly, and 
no other words will adequately ex- 
press it. And this conclusion is not 
alone our own version, but similar ex- 
pression was voiced on all sides by 
many persons who have attended all 
previous yearly outings in the history 
of the Company. 


All things seemed to conspire to 
make this day the banner one. ‘The 
weather was bright and balmy and 
seemed made to order for the occa- 
sion; enthusiasm owas everywhere 
manifested and all seemed to have 
been inoculated with a spirit of good- 
will and fellowship. Smooth as have 
been the arrangements in previous 
years, the events at this year’s gather- 
ing were run off in clock-like precision 
and there was never a moment that 
something entertaining was not being 
presented somewhere in close prox- 
imity. 

It is difficult to estimate accurately 
the crowd in attendance, but it may be 
safely said that a larger crowd never 
attended any previous annual picnic. 
Indicative of the mass entertained, we 
refer to the number of tickets and 
free items dispensed, shown elsewhere 
in the Magazine, all of which exceeded 
the number and volume distributed at 
any former family reunion. 


Transportation Ample 


By 9:00 a.m. a bountiful number of 
familiar Pacific Electric faces began 
to appear and from that time on three 
car trains arrived at short intervals 
heavily loaded. Extra service from 
many points on the system was op- 
erated and additional cars were added 
to all regular Redondo Beach trains. 
The Information Bureau was closely 
located as in years past and here were 
secured identification badges, etc. en- 
titling them to free gifts and conces- 
sions for young and old. 


One of the first events of the day 
was the ball game between the Me- 
chanical Department and Charley 
Hill’s P. E. Club team. With Don 
Johnson on the mound the mechanical 
boys were at his mercy throughout 
the game; only five hits being secured 
off his delivery. The final score was 
considerably in favor of the Club 
team. More than 800 persons wit- 
nessed the game, the winner receiving 
a beautifully engraved loving cup, as 
well as a substantial cash prize. 


The usual “beach appetite’ seemed 
to effect everyone exceptionally early 
in the day and before noon Jim Clark 
and his corps of able assistants were 
busily engaged in dispensing hot cof- 
fee and orangeade to the thousands 
who brought basket lunches. Jim’s 
coffee was never better and some 9,600 





Size lof Picnic Crowd 
Shown by Volume of 
Tickets Issued 


HE size of the crowd attend- 
ing last month’s Annual Pic- 
nic and Reunion at Redondo 
Beach may be appreciated by 


the following items dispensed 
free to those in attendance: 


1500 Kiddies Souvenirs 
3000 Balloons 

100 Gals. Ice Cream 
5000 Ice Cream Cones 
3000 Carnival Hats 
3682 Bath Tickets 
26000 Dance Tickets 
700 Cups Orangeade 
9000 Cups Coffee 


cups were served, as well as 7,000 cups 
of orangeade, which is more than was 
ever served at any previous gathering. 


In arranging athletic events this 
year the Picnic Committee sought to 
curtail them slightly and add new and 
novel features. All the minor details 
were thoroughly arranged and contest- 
ants were easily secured for all of 
them. Every event was conducted in 
a sportsman-like manner and the deci- 
sions of the judges were fair and im- 
partial. Following the practice of the 
year before cash prizes were awarded, 
the total amount of which aggregated 
approximately $375. 


Prize Waltz Winners 


Dancing afternoon and evening at- 
tracted the largest crowd of any indi- 
vidual event and it is doubtful if the 
dance pavilion ever contained a larger 
crowd than was present at the even- 
ing dance. The prize waltz was won 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Smale, who, 
while they had some close competition, 
were thoroughly entitled to the award 
by the graceful and artistic manner in 
which they executed the dance. The 
prizes for the couple were two beauti- 
ful loving cups which were donated 
and personally presented by Vice 
President & General Manager Pontius. 
Some 26,000 free dance tickets were 
given out during the day. 


One new feature was an excellent 
vaudeville show afternoon and evening 
and the talent secured put on a most 
entertaining program, this being sup- 
plemented by a well rendered band 
and chorus recital. 

A. large boat load of fishing enthusi- 
asts left at 8:00 a.m. on a prize fish- 
ing contest in a chartered boat in 
charge of Capt. Jack May; details of 
this event will be found on our sport- 
ing page. Rod and Gun Club shooters 
vied for prize and glory on the pier, 


but calamity befell our crack gunmen 
when they were defeated by the Re- 
dondo Beach Police Department teaii 
after a spirited contest. More details 
of this event will also be found on the 
page devoted to sports. 


Boxing and wrestling enthusiasts 
had their inning when well contested 
matches were staged on a specially 
constructed platform in front of bath- 
house. Many visitors watched these 
contests and it is estimated that 7,000 
persons witnessed our boys exhibit 
their wares. Johny Hummerich and 
Conductor Purcell of the Western Di- 
vision engaged in an exciting wrest- 
ling contest in which Hummerich was 
extended to the limit in defending the 
wrestling championship of the Com- 
pany which he has held for many 
years. Hummerich had a slight ad- 
vantage in weight and Wilson proved 
why he went so far in the recent 
Olympic tryouts. 


“Gang’s All Here” 


The kiddies, without whose smiling 
faces such events would be sadly lack- 
ing, if indeed worthwhile at all, came 
in for their share of amusement. And 
they certainly were out in force. 
Ice cream, orangeade, souvenirs and 
merry-go-round rides were free to 
them and everywhere their joy was 
unconfined. Not a single accident to 
child or adult was recorded. 


It would require more space than 
is available to discuss fully the vari- 
ous entertainment features on the pro- 
gram. Back of and responsible for 
the pleasant time enjoyed by all was 
the intensive work done by President 
McCammond and his corps of enthusi- 
astic assistants. Handling and enter- 
taining such a crowd involves much 
planning and more work, and weeks 
of preparation were necessary to per- 
fect the organization and arrange- 
ments. Weekly meetings were held a 
month in advance and the hours of 
planning minute details was reflected 
by the degree of perfection with which 
all matters were handled. 


The following shows the winners of 
the various events: 


Event No. 1—Preliminary Tug-of- 
War. 


Mechanical Department defeated the 
Electrical Department and the Engi- 
neering Department defeated the 
Transportation Department. 


Event No. 2—50 yard race for boys 
over 8 and under 12 years. 


Ist Chas. Greenberg, 2nd Jack Mc- 


Ginnis, 3rd Helmer Burnhart, 4th 
John Brunner, 5th J. Beeman, 6th 
Harold Heard. 


2nd Heat 


Ist Earl Smith, 2nd Arthur Potocki, 
3rd James Pelham, 4th Hubert Perry, 
5th Russell Thomas, 6th Charles Rup- 
pel. Prizes given for each heat.) 

Event No. 3—75 yard race for boys 
over 12 and under 16 years: 
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lst Henry Woodburn, 2nd Leland 
Clark, 3rd George Corbett. 


Event No. 4—Novelty dressing race 
for boys, limited to six: 

lst Frank Rodecker, 2nd Walter 
Bayliss, 3rd Wilson Grazier. 


Event No. 5— 50 yard race for girls 
over 8 and under 12 years. 

lst Edna Burnhart, Verna Flynn. 
dead heat; 3rd Rose Bradbury, 4th 
Alta Wilson, 5th Frances Wilson, 6th 
Margaret Boles. 


Event No. 6—75 yard race for girls 
over 12 and under 16 years: 

Ist Helen Kennedy, 2nd Mary Wil- 
son, 3rd Elizabeth Marmor. 


Event No. 7—75 yard race for ladies 
over 16 years. 

lst Constance Anderson, 2nd Mrs. 
H. S. Haney, 3rd Jessie Escobedo. 


Event No. 8—50 yard honeymoor 
race. 

Ist Belle Dodge-R. E. Dodge, 2nd 
Jessie Escobedo-E, V. Ashby. 

Event No. 9—400 yard relay race. 

lst Pacific Electric Baseball Team: 
Robt. Rachford-B. Smith-D. Houston- 
F, Drunert. 

2nd Northern Division Trainmen: 
eS Stein-A. L. Norris-H. Carey-T. M. 
uloy. 

Event No. 10—Three-legged race 
for men over 20 years, 75 yards. 

Ist A. L. Norris-T. M. Lloy, 2nd 
Wilson Grazier-Frank Rodecker. 

Event No. 11—Sack race for men 
over 20 years, 75 yards. 
? Ist E. C. Shulkey, 2nd Jas. A. Dona- 
ue. 

Event No. 12—Sack race for boys 
under 20 years, 75 yards. 


lst Hobart Bradley, 2nd Frank 
Rodecker. 


Event No. 13—25 yard potato race 
for ladies, over 16 years. 

Ist Belle Dodge, 2nd Mary Wilson, 
3rd Jessie Tyler. 


Event No. 14—25 yard potato race 
for boys under 20 years. 

lst Leland Clark, 2nd Earl Foltz, 
3rd Frank Rodecker. 


Event No. 15—120 yard hurdle race. 
lst Charles Bowman, 2nd E. C. 
Shukley. 


Event No. 16—Free-for-all race for 
men, 100 yards. 
Ist B. Smith, 2nd F. Drunert. 


Event No. 17—50 yard race for 
members of P. E. Band. 

lst Earl Moyer, 2nd F. W. Haddler, 
3rd Not known (winner failed to claim 
prize). 

Event No. 18—Novelty egg and 
spoon race for ladies over 16 years. 

lst Mary Wilson, 2nd Mrs. F. H. 
Deming, 3rd Mrs. John Breunig. 


Event No. 19—Balloon-blowing con- 
test for boys under 12 years. 

lst John Jenkins, 2nd Guy Rowell, 
3rd Edward White. 


Event No. 20—Balloon-blowing con- 
test for girls under 12 years. 

lst Antoinette Bureybank, 2nd Tina 
Jurica, 3rd Marjory Knapp. 


Event No. 21—Employe with larg- 
est family in attendance. 
Ist Elias Montoya (welfare worker, 
Engr. Dept.) Wife and 12 children (6 
boys, 6 girls). 2nd Andrew Mramor 
(Janitor P. E. Terminal), Wife and 7 
children (3 boys, 4 girls). 


Event No. 22—Final Tug-of-War 
contest for Perpetual Cup. 

Mechanical Department defeated En- 
gineering Department. 


NEW LOCKER BUILDING SOON 
READY FOR EMPLOYEES 


Transportation and Mechanical De- 
partment employees, working out of 
the Sixth and Los Angeles Street ter- 
minals, will shortly be provided with 
new headquarters in a house located 
at 629 Maple avenue. More than 250 
new steel lockers are to be purchased 
for the storage of clothes and personal 
belongings and 212 steel lockers in the 
present trainmen’s room will be re- 
moved to the new location. 

Insufficient space to properly care 
for employees in the present location 
made necessary the relocation of head- 
quarters and purchase of new lockers. 
The building at 631 Maple Avenue 
will be remodeled and used as the 
Terminal Foreman’s office, and new 
locker building will also have exten- 
sive remodeling done to fit it for its 
new use. 


Fatal Mistake 
Wife—“The servant has thrown up 
her position because you were so rude 
to her on the telephone.” 
Husband—“‘Oh, I thought I was 
talking to you!’”—Kasper (Stock- 
holm). 


“Are you sure we have taken the 
best road?” 

“Somebody has. Dreadful thing 
they left in its place, isn’t it?’”—Ex. 
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Some Picnic highlights: (1) The inimitable Dan Tobey in action; (2) Mr. and Mrs. Elias Montoya, winners of prizes for 


largest family present; (3) The Nursery, where babies were amused 


and mothers relieved of their young charges; (4) The In- 


formation Bureau, where free tickets and information were dispensed throughout the day. 
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Above we present a picture story as recorded by the camera on Picnic Day. (1)—Band members, with instruments in foot race. 
(2)—section of picnic tables where some 9,000 cups of coffee were served; (3)—an exciting moment in the honeymoon race; (4)—Mr. 
Pontius caught in action introducing officials; (5)—ice cream stand, a popular place with the kiddies; (6)—eight of the clowns whose 
amusing antics added zest throughtout the day; (7)—crowd in front of the El Paseo during athletic events. 
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Fair Rates Are Essential To Good Service 


All Pay Price When Railroads Fail to Make Just Earnings; Roads 
Must Prosper to Attract Necessary Capital 


HE power of the public control 
over railroads through legislation 
has long been recognized. AI- 
ways it has been assumed that this 
power was subject to certain inalien- 
able rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, but it has been very difficult 
because of the vastness of the question 
and the difficulty in determining both 
the issues and the value of the prop- 
erty involved, to reach definite con- 
clusions that would result in a proper 
protection to the property rights of 
the millions of investors in these rail- 
roads. 

The development of the public con- 
trol, to the full exercise of its power, 
was not rapid, but it came to a full 
fruition during the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration along about 1903 with the 
passage of the National Railroad Reg- 
ulation Act. About that time and in 
the ten years subsequent thereto, the 
States began to realize the extent of 
their powers over these railroads and 
to use them. The use of these powers 
became excessive. There were many 
motives behind it. One was the jeal- 
ousy of the States as against the Na- 
tional Government in regulation. An- 
other was the desire to correct certain 
specific evils for which shotgun rem- 
edies were applied and finally the 
politicians had found a new source of 
power, a new ladder that they might 
ascend to fame, and play the part of 
Jack, the . Giant 
Killer, as against 
these railroads of 
the country 
which, however 
poverty stricken, 
nevertheless pre- 
sented a great 
embodiment of 
force in the great 
terminals, huge 
trains, and hun- 
dreds of thou- 
sands of miles of 
track that reached 
every part of the 
country. 

At the begin- 
ning it was not 
realized that the 
one great objec- 
tive of the Ameri- 
can people in 
dealing with the 
railroads must be 
to secure service 
and, that without 
service, any other 
changes that 
might be made— 


States. 


By PAUL SHOUP, President 


road structures as of an imperishable 
nature that would endure and go on 
no matter what might be done to the 
managements, what might be done to 
freight rates or fares, what rights 
might be taken away from the owners 
of the properties, or what hampering 
regulations might be adopted to bind 
them hand and foot. Slowly they 
awoke to a realization that without 
revenues to feed them railroads could 
not continue to give service and even 
before the War the lesson began to be 
felt that there must be revenues if 
service is to be maintained and that 
restrictive regulations had their limita- 
tions. Under the experience of Gov- 
ernment operation during the War, a 
very salutary lesson was learned, and 
that is, it costs money to improve rail- 
roads and extend them to meet the 
public demand. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars were taken from the public 
treasury to meet this urgent need. Out 
of this lesson and out of these prob- 
lems that arose subsequent to the War, 
came new regulations, perhaps the first 
constructive legislation ever passed 
with respect to railroads by the Con- 
gress of the United States. Other 
legislation there had been in plenty, 
restrictive, punitive and otherwise, but 
the Railroad Transportation Act of 
1920 was the first recognition on the 
part of the American people that some- 
thing besides the last was needed to 


Good Railway Service Dependent Upon 
Fair Earnings and Legislation 


HERE are about 1,620,000 employees in the railroads of the United 
Through savings banks, insurance companies and the like, 
there are millions of people interested in the railroads. 
industry and when it is in a state of depression there is no general pros- 
perity in the country. 

Every dollar of the investor is a free dollar. 
pleases, into tax exempt securities, into business blocks, timber lands, 
orchard, or any other form of investment he may wish to. 
then must compete in this common field and meet this situation or fail 
to get the money they need. A great many of them have failed. Nearly 
one-half the mileage of the railroads in the United States is not paying 
dividend on the common stock representing billions of dollars. 

We have the Transportation Act, imperfect, of course, as every work 
of man is imperfect, but a constructive effort that has saved this country 
from dissolution of its transportation service. 
Attacks are being made against the Transportation Act on every hand. 
One of the great national political bodies assails it on the ground that it 
has not attained the objects for which it was created. We find statesmen 
clamoring for lower freight rates, when the increases granted after the 
war have been cut in two and the advance in freight rates are less in ‘ 
proportion than the advances in commodity prices generally during the ee 
last ten year period. 

It will not help the farmer to have two or three cents a bushel cut off 


It is a tremendous 


He can put it where he 


And what do we find? 


keep the railroads moving. They had 
found that within a few years’ time 
the tonnage of the railroads had in- 
creased 60 per cent, they had found 
that the gross revenues had increased 
from $3,108,000,000 in 1913 to $5,559,- 
000,000 in 1922, that during this period, 
hundreds of millions of dollars had 
been added to the investments, and yet 
the return on the investments was less 
in dollars and cents in 1922 and in 
1913. 

The operating revenues in 1913, after 
deduction of all charges except inter- 
est, were $788,000,000 and this amount 
had fallen to $760,000,000 in 1922, and 
in the year previous to $615,000,000. 
They found that railroad taxes had 
increased from some $80,000,000 in the 
early part of the century to $300,000,- 
000 during 1922, and these taxes more 
than equaled the amount actually avail- 
able for dividends, since for all pur- 
poses the railroads in 1922, after meet- 
ing interest, had only $371,000,000 left 
and a large part of this $371,000,000 
was derived from good investments 
made independent of direct railroad 
operations, leaving indeed from operat- 
ing revenues alone only $104,000,000 in 
that year. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 does 
not guarantee anything. If it did the 
railroads of the United States would 
be in position to collect hundreds of 
millions of dollars from the United 
States: «ult =<does 
seek to create 
rates which, with 
honest, efficient 
and capable man- 
agement, will en- 
able the railroads 
to earn a fair in- 
terest return upon 
their investment 
both the value of 
the investment 
and the interest 
return. being fixed 
by the Interstate 
Commerce Com- 
mission. The In- 
terstate Com- 
merce Commis- 
sion has fixed this 
at 534 per cent, 
but not in any 
year has _ such 
amount been 
earned upon the 
money actually 
invested in rail- 
properties. 
In 1922 it was a 
little over 3 per 


The railroads 


any evils that . . 3 : ; 
Se ' He A eat his freight rates if he has no cars to haul his wheat when the time comes. ASN eae a 

It will not help the fruit producer in California to have his freight rates HEL ES So BIO UE 
ated—were of better, but as to 


small consequence 
indeed. The pub- 
lic indeed looked 
upon these rail- 
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the line. 


reduced if nobody will put money into refrigerator cars under existing 
conditions to haul that freight across the continent, and so on all along 
—PAUL SHOUP. 








1924 we have not 
yet any reliable 
measure as to 
what the return 
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will be, though for the western roads 
we know the earnings will not be so 
great as in 1923. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that 
there is, in the present situation even, 
little incentive to do the thing that is 
essential to the prosperity of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and that is, 
to keep on adding to the investment in 
these railroads. 

Let us review for a moment the 
development in railroad financing that 
has accompanied regulation. Prior to 
1906 the money the railroads needed 
was secured about equally through the 
sale of stocks and bonds. This was a 
proper method and this is a proper 
division. If there be a great cushion 
of stocks, representing money invested 
in railroad properties between the 
bonds and disaster, then bonds can 
be sold and on a very reasonable basis. 
But when there is no such cushion and 
bonds represent full values and de- 
crease in earnings mean receiverships, 
then bonds become difficult to sell. 
Since 1906 and during this long era of 
regulation it has become more difficult 
to sell stocks and bonds, in fact the 
sale of stock in railroads has sub- 
stantially disappeared. The cost of 
money as a result to the railroads has 
tremendously increased. Indeed, the 
fact that the stronger railroads have 
been able to survive without receiver- 
ships or reorganization through the 
long period of punitive regulation has 
been largely through the wise financ- 
ing done prior to 1906, when preferred 
stocks and bonds were sold on the 
basis of 4 per cent, the average cost 
to Class A railroads in good standing 
of bonds in 1906 being 4.1 per cent per 
annum. Bonds of this same nature 
have sold. at higher and higher rates 
until within the last three years they 
have reached a maximum of 7.27 per 
cent and even now money costs the 
railroads 50 per cent more than it did 
in 1906. 

Confidence Lacking 

Regulation has failed in this one re- 
spect at least, and that is it has not 
given investors confidence in the rail- 
roads. It has not made possible the 
sale of stocks instead of bonds. It 
has been accompanied by an increase 
in the cost of money which will be 
felt more and more as the dates of 
refunding these prior issues become 
due, $430,000,000 being due in 1930 
alone of these 4 per cent and 4% per 
cent bonds which will be replaced to 
a very. large extent, unless there be a 
change in the situation, with money 
that is much more expensive. Nobody 
gained anything from this. The in- 
vestor does not like it. He is charging 
a premium because of the chances he 
is taking following regulation and the 
shortsighted exercise of authority in 
behalf of the public without due recog- 
nition of protecting the rights of the 
investor who supplies the money. 
There are about 1,620,000 employes in 
the railroads of the United States. 
Through savings banks, insurance 
companies, and the like, there are mil- 
lions of people interested in the rail- 
roads. It is a tremendous industry 
and when it is in a state of depression 
there is no general prosperity in the 
country. 

Four million tons of steel rail cost- 


ing $160,000,000 or more, to replace 
the rail worn out, was used last year. 
125,000,000 ties costing more than a 
dollar a piece had to be replaced last 
year and so all along the line. When 
the railroads are able to make pur- 
chases they contribute in a large mea- 
sure to the prosperity of the country, 
first, by the stimulus these purchases 
give and, secondly, by the labor they 
employ in the use of them, and, finally, 
by the much better service they are 
able to achieve for the public. 

And this has nothing whatever to 
do with the construction of new rail- 
roads, in connection with which at 
least one-half billion dollars a year is 
necessary in the United States to keep 
pace with the increased demand, and 
it is altogether probable that Mr. 
James J. Hill’s estimate of a billion 
dollars a year was none too great. 





Progress of Community 
and Serving Railway 
are Interwoven 


HERE is a risk attached to 

championing of large vested 
interests. The intolerant point 
in scorn and say “he wears the 
corporation collar.” We dare 
such accusations, at this time, to 
remark that the Pacific Electric 
Railway Company is the influ- 
ence to which we must look for 
our development, although we 
may turn aside to glance at the 
sporadic opposition that mater- 
ializes against it from time to 
time. 

The trains of the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway are the shuttles that 
weave the fabric of our develop- 
ment upon the looms of progress. 
In this city to-day the public in- 
terest is inextricably bound up 
with the interests of the railway 
company. 

The bone of contention is the 
matter of rates. It is held that 
the railway company charges 
too much. On examination it is 
found that the average fare fig- 
ures out at a little more than a 
cent a mile. 

The competitive bus lines ap- 
pear to be going through a 
period of rapid progression. A 
few days ago the “free” bus line 
appeared. To-day we observe 
an application for a 40-cent fare 
concern. This is a sharp up- 
ward curve, is it not? The buses 
are not run for purposes of true 
altruism. Unlike the railroad 
their capital investment is small 
and the concern is thoroughly 
mobile. If things do not break 
right for a bus line it can fold 
its tents like the Arab and si- 
lently steal away. The electric 
railway, however, is like Tenny- 
son’s Brook, “it runs on for- 
ever.” 

—John B. Daniell, 


Venice Vanguard. 











Now every dollar of the investor 
is a free dollar. He can put it where 
he pleases, into tax exempt securities, 
into business blocks, timber lands, or- 
chards, or any other form of invest- 
ment he may wish to. The railroads 
then must compete in this common 
field and meet this situation or fail to 
get the money they need. <A great 
many of them have failed. Nearly 
one-half of the mileage of the rail- 
roads of the United States today is 
not paying dividends on the common 
stock representing billions of values. 
Some railroads like the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, do not earn operat- 
ing expenses. Other railroads do not 
earn the interest on the money that 
has been loaned them, but still others 
earn it with such a precarious margin 
that they cannot borrow any more. 
As a result there are parts of the 
United States that are not being ade- 
quately or properly served. Fortunate- 
ly a great many trunk lines of the 
United States, whose financing thirty 
or forty years ago at low rates of 
interest, coupled with a great growth 
in business, have been able to weather 
the storm, 


Must Attract Dollar 


But this cannot continue unless the 
authority exercised by the various 
legislative bodies is judicial and recog- 
nizes first of all that the dollar must 
be attracted to the railroads by the 
soundness of the investment and by 
the assurance of a fair return. 

Well, we have the Transportation 
Act, imperfect, of course, as every 
work of man is imperfect, but a con- 
structive effort that has saved this 
country from dissolution of its trans- 
portation service. And what do we 
find? Attacks are being made against 
the Transportation Act on every hand. 
One of the great national political 
parties assails it on the ground that 
it has not attained the objects through 
which it was created. We find the 
statesmen clamoring for lower freight 
rates, when the increases granted after 
the War were cut in two and the ad- 
vance in freight rates are less in pro- 
portion than the advances in com- 
modity prices generally during the 
last ten year period. Not only were 
these increases cut in two, but there 
has been a whittling of revenue in 
other directions. The company with 
which I am associated has lost two 
million dollars per annum in reduction 
in passenger rates in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada and Utah. It will not 
help the farmer to have two or three 
cents a bushel cut off his freight rates 
if he has no cars to haul his wheat 
when the time comes. It will not help 
the fruit producer in California to have 
his freight rates reduced if nobody will 
put money into refrigerator cars under 
existing conditions to haul that freight 
across the continent, and so all along 
the line. 


Obliging Young Man 

A young lady, afraid her dancing 
partner’s perspiring hand would soil 
her new silk waist, said: 

“Would you please use your hand- 
kerchief?” 

“Certainly,” replied the young man. 
And he blew his nose.—Exchange. 
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FAVORABLE LAWS PASSED ON 
PAVING BETWEEN TRACKS 


The action of two states and forty- 
six scattering cities recently adopting 
legislation relieving electric railways 
of the cost of paving was announced 
last month by official bulletin of the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion. Holding that such charges are 
unfair to the electric railways, the in- 
dustry has for several years endeav- 
ored to convince state and city au- 
thorities that they should not be made 
to bear such expense and favorable 
consideration now lends the hope that 
similar action will soon be _ taken 
throughout the United States. 


Paving charges originated in the 
horse-car days of the industry, but 
despite the fact that no damage is 
done to streets by electric cars, legis- 
lators have not released electric rail- 
ways from the unjust charge of paving 
between tracks. 

Horses were retired from service in 
most cities more than thirty years ago. 
But the paving charge still was as- 
sessed against the companies 

Recently, however, officials have 
openly recognized the unfairness of 
the charge. It has been emphasized 
by the increased costs of running 
electric railways and the necessity for 
cutting off every unfair levy 








A Notable Group of 
Railway Officials 


ANY pictures of our railway 
M executives appear from time to 
time in various periodicals and 
newspapers, but it is seldom indeed 
that a group picture containing so 
many distinguished leaders can be ob- 
tained as the one shown herewith. It 
presents to employees a splendid like- 
ness of many ranking executives of 
both the Southern Pacific and Pacific 
Electric Railway companies. The pic- 
ture was taken last month near Chair- 
man Kruttschnitt’s private car located 
in the yards of the Southern Pacific 
Station. 
The occasion which made possible 
the assembly of these executives and 
the taking of this picture occurrrec 


during a recent tour of inspection of 
Chairman J. Kruttschnitt over the Pa- 
cific System of the Southern Pacific 
Company and included inspection of 
some Pacific Electric properties while 
in this district. During the Chair- 
man’s stay in the Southland matters 
of great import to both companies and 
Southern California were under dis- 
cussion. 








HONOR FARE COLLECTION IS 
ADOPTED BY RAIL LINE 


The honor system of fare collection 
installed by New Brighton, Pa., elec- 
tric railways has shown that the pat- 
rons of these lines are 99% per cent. 
honest. 


This statement was made by Clin- 
ton D. Smith, general manager of the 
two companies, after trying out the 
honor method for two months, 


The honor system of fare collection 
is simply that the patron boarding the 
street car tells the motorman his des- 
tination and drops into the fare box 
5 cents for each zone through which 
he passes. If a transfer is necessary 
this is given to the passenger. 

Prior to the institution of the honor 
system the zone system of fare collec- 
tion was used and the zone machines 
were operated by motormen in the is- 
suance of fare checks. Under this 
system, it is said, the traction lines 
suffered a loss of revenue. It was 
learned by checkers on the system 
that many patrons paying for but one 
zone rode four or five. 

The honor system has entirely elim- 
inated this discrepancy and _ losses 
have been restored through increased 
revenue to the lines, Manager Smith 
says. 
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In the picture above, from left to right, are shown: J. H.Dyer, General Manager, Southern Pacific Company; Paul Shou 
Vice President Southern Pacific, and President Pacific Electric Rallway: Julius Kruttschnitt, Chairman of the Expautive Gommaittes, 
Southern Pacific Company; H. B. Titcomb, President, Southern Pacific Lines in Mexico; T. H. Williams (background), Asst. General 
Manager, Southern Pacific Company; William Sproule, President Southern Pacific Company. 
More familiarly known to all of us are the three gentlemen on the right, they being our immediate resident executives. 


In order from left to right are: Frank Karr, Second Vice President and Chief Counsel; D. W. Pontius, Vice President and General 
Manager, and E. C. Johnson, Chief Engineer. 
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Incentive to Railway Beginners 


Though Starting Very Modestly, Achievements 
Led Twenty-five Leaders to Pinnacle 


ERSONS who cling to the “luck 
P and pull” theory will do well to 

consider the humble start in 
railroad work made by twenty-five 
ranking officials of great railroad sys- 
tems of this country. In the list which 
follows it will be seen that many of 
them began their climb to positions 
of highest rank from such modest be- 
ginnings as call boy, office boy, track 
laborer, clerk, brakeman, warehouse- 
man, flagman, etc. 

These men rose by diligently apply- 
ing themselves, and neither “luck” nor 
“pull” played any part in their suc- 
cess. No other industry in the United 
States can show as large a percentage 
of ranking officials who rose from hum- 
ble beginnings as will be found in the 
railroad field, and what is true of rail- 
road presidents is equally true of of- 
ficials holding positions of lesser rank. 

Success and progress in railroad 
work is achieved by work, merit, study 
and attention to business, which state- 
ment is amply sustained by consider- 
ing advancement made from lowly be- 
ginning positions of the following 
twenty-five leaders of our greatest 
railroad systems: 

W. G. Besler, president of the Cen- 
tral Railroad Company of New Jersey, 
began as a trainmaster’s clerk. 

E. N. Brown, chairman of the 
board, Pere Marquette, and B. F. 
Bush, chairman of the board, Missouri 
Pacific, started as rodmen. 

H. E. Byram, president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, began as 
a call boy. 


Began as Flagman 


A. T. Dice, president of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railway Company, 
was a flagman when he began. 

Charles Donnelly, president of the 
Northern Pacific, was an attorney, 
while Howard Elliott started as a rod- 
man; he is now chairman of the board. 

Stanton Ennes, formerly president 
and general manager of The Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Railway Company, 
was a telegraph operator, and then a 
brakeman. 

Samuel M. Felton rose from rod- 
man to the presidency of the Chicago 
Great Western. 

J. E. Gorman, president of the Rock 
Island, started as an office boy. 

C. R. Gray, president of the Union 
Pacific System, began as a telegraph 
operator. 

Hale Holden was an attorney prior 
to his election to the presidency of 
the Burlington. 

J. H. Hustis, president of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, began his ca- 
reer aS a messenger boy. 

J. Kruttschnitt was an engineer on 
construction before elevation to the 
chairmanship of the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern Pacific Lines. 

F. Loree, now president of the 
Delaware & Hudson Company, form- 


erly was an assistant in the engineer- 
ing corps. 

R. S. Lovett, former local attorney, 
now is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Union Pacific System. 

From surveyor’s clerk to the presi- 
dency of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Company is the history of N. D. 
Maher. 

C. H. Markham was a track laborer; 
he is now president of the Illinois 
Central. 


W. T. Noonan has risen to the 
presidency of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway Company, from 
the job of office boy. 

E. J. Pearson, president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, was a 
rodman. 

E. Pennington, chairman of the 
board of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway, was first a 
warehouse man. 

Another risen rodman is Samuel 
Rea, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System. 

C. E. Schaff, president of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Com- 
pany, was a brakeman. 


T. M. Schumacher, president of the 





Cover Picture 


MONG the many historical 

points of interest situated 
on Pacific Electric lines, none 
has a greater appeal than the 
Riverside Mission Inn, the sub- 
ject of this month’s cover pic- 
ture. 

Built of the red clay of the 
plain a generation ago this fam- 
ous hostelry was founded by the 
venerable Judge Miller and its 
ownership and operation has 
been handed down to his chil- 
dren, Mr. Frank Miller, a son. 
now being at its helm. Its ap- 
pointments have been enlarged 
and modernized and grounds 
beautified by palms, shrubberies 
and lawns of unsurpassed beauty. 

It retains its early mission ar- 
chitecture and atmosphere and a 
large section of it is devoted 
to the display of California’s his- 
torical curios. Here also may be 
seen the “Garden of Bells.” 
wherein are assembled the bells | 
of all ages; the “Music Room” 











with its great organ and display 
of historical instruments: “The 
Oratory;” “The Reflector;” the 
“Cloister Walk” and many other 
features which have contributed 
to the making of this famous 
hotel one of the most popular of 
Southern California’s many at- 
tractions. 




















El Paso & Southwestern System, was 
a telegraph operator. 


William Sproule, president of the 
Southern Pacific Lines, started as a 
freight clerk. 


W. B. Storey, president of the Santa 
Fe, was an axeman in the beginning. 


F. D. Underwood, Erie president, 
started as a brakeman, while Daniel 
Willard, president of the B. & O., was 
a track laborer, 


These men all rose by hard work. 
Where was the pull and the luck? 
You don't find them on railroads, 
where progress is a maiter of merit, 
study, and attention to business. 

Show this report to the young man 
who says, “I. ain’t got no chance,” 
that opportunity is gone. Show it to 
the malcontent that thinks the world’s 
“again him.’ Show it to the radical 
who rants that Capital’s heel is grind- 
ing down on Labor’s chest and won't 
let it step up. 

It may give them inspiration; it 
may help them to mend their ways. 


PROFITS OF CARRIERS HAVE 
LITTLE EFFECT ON RATES 


Profits the railroads are allowed to 
earn have little effect on rates but 
have a vital effect on the ability of 
the railroads to give good service. 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Rail- 
way Age told the members of the Pa- 
cific Traffic Association in an ad- 
dress at San Francisco recently. 

“The production and commerce of 
the country, and the traffic of the rail- 
ways, are constantly increasing,’ he 
said. ‘“‘Railway equipment and other 
facilities must be increased or it will 
not be possible to handle the grow- 
ing business. ‘These new facilities re- 
quire new capital which can not be 
obtained unless railroad earnings are 
large enough to give investors rea- 
sonable assurance that their invest- 
ment will be secure and that interest 
and dividends on it will be paid. 


“Those who would have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission valua- 
tion of the roads reduced by one-third 
should know that in 1923 it took 85 
per cent of the earnings the roads 
derived from rates to pay their oper- 
ating expenses and that a reduction in 
the valuation would not reduce by 
one penny the railroad operating ex- 
penses and taxes. Since the net op- 
erating income of the roads in 1923 
was only 15 per cent of earnings it 
follows that reduction of the valuation 
of one-third would »make a possible 
reduction of rates of not more than 
five per cent. 


“A reduction of five per cént in 
rates would reduce the railroad in- 
come by $320,000,000 annually. The 
total dividends paid by the roads dur- 
ing the last five years have averaged 
only $277,000,000 annually. Of what 
value would a small reduction of rates 
be to the producers and shippers of the 
country if it should be made in such 
a way as to wipe out railroad divi- 
dends and make it impossible for the 
railroads to give the facilities neces- 
sary to transport the products of the 


ps) 


farm, the mines and the factories: 
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NEW RECORD IS MADE FOR 
LONG FREIGHT TRAINS 


The railroads made a new high 
record in May when as disclosed by 
statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which have just been is- 
sued they handled 42.1 freight cars in 
the average freight train. 


“This is the largest average num- 
ber of cars ever moved per freight 
train in any month in history” says 
the Railway Age. “The nearest ap- 
proach ever made to this record was 
in October, 1923, and in April, 1924, 
when the figure was 41.3.” 


The Southern Pacific (Pacific Sys- 
ten.) in June set a new record for the 
Company with an average of 48.3 cars 
in train. 


The Railway Age makes clear the 
significance of this record for the rail- 
roads as a whole by indicating how 
comparatively small increases in the 
average train load result in many 
millions of dollars of savings in op- 
erating expenses. 


“The record breaking average num- 
ber of cars per train was not the re- 
sult of any sudden change“ the Age 
says, “but of a gradual and steady in- 
crease in efficient operation. The 
average number of cars per train in 
1920 was 36.6; in 1921, 38.4; in 1922, 
38.5; and in 1923, 39.9. In the first 
five months of 1924, it was 40.4 as 
compared with 38.5 in the correspond- 
ing months of last year, the increase 
being 1.9 cars per train. 


“Tt is probable that if it were pos- 
sible to calculate all the savings re- 
sulting from the increase in average 
cars per train, it would be found that 
the increase in 1924 over 1923 is sav- 
ing the railways at the rate of $70,- 
000,000 a year and that the increase 
in 1924 over 1914 is saving them as 
much as $300,000,000 annually.” 


It requires so many improvements 
in physical facilities and in operating 
methods to increase the cars per train 
that it can be accomplished only 
gradually... An increase in the number 
of cars in a train gives the locomotive 
more tons to pull. In order that loco- 
motives may pull large tonnage, it is 
necessary to provide larger and more 
powerful locomotives or to reduce 
track gradients or both. Heavier lo- 
comotives require stronger tracks and 
bridges, longer turntables, larger en- 
ginehouses, etc. increase in the length 
of trains require increases in the 
length of passing, and yard tracks. 
The longer and heavier trains are, the 
stronger cars must be built in order 
to prevent trains from pulling apart. 
The provisions of heavier and more 
powerful locomotives, the reduction 
of grades, the lengthening of passing 
and yard tracks and the provision of 
stronger cars all require capital ex- 
penditures, and therefore before these 
improvements can be made, the rail- 
ways must be able to rise and invest 
adequate amounts of new capital. 


Rates have not risen in the same 
proportion as railway costs, and effi- 
ciency and economy of operation has 
assisted the railroads in their effort 
to bridge this gap. 
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Ancient Ticket Brings 
Early Day Memories 








Facsimile of twenty-one year old ticket 
presented for passage last month. 


O HAVE a coupon ticket some 

twenty-one years of age presented 
for passage is an experience which sel- 
dom comes to Conductors, but Lewis 
Neal of the Pasadena Short Line was 
called upon to pass on accevtance of 
such a ticket last month. 

The donor was a Japanese, who ex- 
plained in broken English his posses- 
sion of the relic somewhat in this 
fashion: ‘My fren’ by ticket; he come 
to Japan and give me ticket. Say I 
ride free when I come to America. 
Him good.” Examination of the an- 
tiquated ticket did not show it to 
have a time limit, so Mr. Lewis right- 
fully accepted it for passage. 

The ticket is one from a 10-ride 
commutation book and bears the sig- 
nature of W. H. Smith, then General 
Manager of the Company. Another 
interesting feature is that of its ver- 
satility as to use, it bearing the infor- 
mation that same was “good for one 
continuous ride between Los Angeles 
or betweeen Pasadena and Altadena.” 

At the time this ticket was issued, 
about 1903, the Pacific Electric was 
composed of approximately fifty miles 
of rail line and some fifty cars were 
operated. The major portion of the 
Company’s business was derived from 
traffic between Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena and a few lines in Pasadena pro- 
per. The Long Beach line did not go 
into service until the latter part of 
1903. 

General Manager Smith at the time 
this ticket was issued had under his 
supervision several men who have ris- 
en in the ranks of the electric rail- 
way field. Geo. J. Kuhrts, now Gen- 
real Manager of the Los Angeles Rail- 
way was then Chief Engineer, which 
position was indeed a most modest 
one, considering the small scope of 
the Company’s operations at that time. 
J. B. Rowray, now General Manager 
of the Sacramento-Northern Railway, 
was Timekeeper. J. C. McPherson. 
who was a Motorman, is now Superin- 
tendent of the East Bay Electric lines 
of the Southern Pacific Company, with 
headquarters at Oakland. 

S. H. Anderson, Superintendent of 
Power & Equipment, owes his start 
to experience gained in the power field 
during the early history of the Com- 
pany; he also was employed under and 
during the reign of Mr. Smith. O. P. 
Davis, now Superintendent of the 
Southern Division, was a Motorman at 
the time this ticket was issued. Many 


OPENING DANCE OF SEASON 
SET FOR SEPT. 18TH 


Fortunately for those of us who en- 
joy the dance, there are only a ‘few 
weeks that intervene between the P. E. 
Annual Picnic and the opening of our 
Fall dancing season at the P. E. Club. 
This year the opening date has been 
set for Thursday, September 18th, and 
judging from the crowds that attended 
each week’s dance last season these 
entertainments will continue to prove 
popular. Music will again be furnish- 
ed by the P. E. Club Orchestra, which 
insures the rendition of popular and 
jazzy selections. 

All employees and dependent rela- 
tives are welcomed to these functions 
where Mrs. Mabel Rockwell, who is 
in Chicago studying the latest “styles” 
in dancing, will be Instructor and 
Hostess throughout the coming season. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION NOTES 
By F. J. Oriva 


Conductor O. G. Ballinger is re- 
joicing over the arrival of an eight 
pound baby boy. Dr. Stork picked 
out one of his choicest specimens for 
this delivery, Ballinger states. 


The vacation period is about over 
and most everyone is back at work 
greatly refreshed both physically and 
mentally after his annual rest. Ter- 
minal Foreman Cason spent an enjoy- 
able vacation in Yosemite; Depot Mas- 
ter Walley visited in Mason City, 
Iowa, and Conductor R. F. Rowe, after 
having been away from Omaha for 
three years, visited relatives and re- 
newed old acquaintances. 


In order to enable him to fully re- 
cuperate after a double operation un- 
dergone recently, Conductor E. F. 
Lowry, of the San Pedro Line, is now 
working on the gates at 6th & Main. 


Motormen B. M. Gillian and M. B. 
Ebersol, both of Whittier, have been 
taking up single track work. ; 


The many friends of L. R. Spafford, 
our student instructor, are saddened to 
learn of the death of his mother. An- 
other sad loss was the death of the 
mother of Conductor J. J. Jarvis. All 
of us offer condolence to our brother 
workers in their bereavements. 


Motorman F. B. Wilson, after being 
bumped five times, has bid in run No. 
1, on the Whittier Line. 


A small boy strolled into an Arizona 
drug-store and said, “Gimme a nickel’s 
worth of assafetity.” The proprietor 
wrapped it up and passed it over. 

“Charge it,’ said the boy. 

“What name?” inquired the drug- 
gist. 

“Hunnyfunkle,” was the answer. 

“Take it for nothin’,’ retorted the 
languid chemist. “I wouldn’t write 
‘asafoetida’ and ‘Hunnyfunkle’ both 
for no nickel.” 





others, whom we do not recall at the 
moment, have risen from humble posi- 
tions to positions of rank in the elec- 
tric railway industry. 
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COMMITTEE 
MEETING OF P. E. CLUB 


EXECUTIVE 





The regular meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Pacific Electric 
Club was held in the Assembly Hall of 
the Club Rooms, August 6, 1924, at 


2:00 p.m. The following members 
were absent: R. L. Brainard, J. A. 
Severance, H. Cairns, L. H. Covell, 


H. Gray, Leo Burster, F. G. Volkhart, 
¢. D. Hunt, GW. Potter, H. J. Allen, 
M. T. Spencer, N. D.: Gilbert, “A. 
Keane, Frank Patterson, B. F. Man- 
ley, L. J. Bush, Earl McCall, S. A. 
Bishop, L. A. Lovell, S. H. Anderson, 
and C, H. Burnett. 


Club Fund 
Balance.*'6-30-24) ia ox $ 184.00 
Receipts uly, 1024 7 nen ce 1138.50 
Rta lee es. enh ra hoe $1322.50 
IDISBIIRSEMIETLES teres re cemeesie etalon 1042.30 
Balances 27-2 4emenicie caren $ 280.20 

Relief Fund 
BalancersO-s0=24 airs swaee os $ 406.98 
IVECCIDtS wa) lye LOZ eed hice s 357.00 
Rota li wet oer. ela Mle ey. $ 763.98 
DDUSDUINSEMIEIIES, =A cst oa cisele done 517.50 
Balance, 7-31-24. 3... oe... $ 246.48 


Unfinished Business 


Mr. Vickrey appointed the follow- 
ing members as a special committee to 
count the ballots on the twenty-ninth 
of August; W. A. McCammond, 
Laird Hail, W. M. Brooks, D. J. Fin- 
ley, B. L. Brown, J. A. Bertelsen, A. 
J. Guercio, and F. G. Volkhart. It was 
desirable to complete the count of the 
ballots so that the members for 1924 
and 1925 could be promptly notified in 
order that they could appear at the 
first meeting which took place on 
September 3, 1924. 

H. C. Bedwell, who has been con- 
spicuous during the year 1923 and 
1924 by his absence from the monthly 
meeting of the Executive Committee, 
was present for the second time this 
year. He was congratulated on his 
appearance at the meeting and the 
matter was brought to the attention of 
the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Pontius made a visit to the Pa- 
cific Electric Camp about the Fourth 
of July and was very much pleased 
with the conditions of our Vacation 
Camp. Another spring has been de- 
veloped which together with those 
which are now in use, gives the Camp 
an abundance of water. Also ample 
fire water supply has been given to 
the Camp. 

The Mortuary Fund has now risen 
to the sum of one thousand, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. This is a 
gain of over four hundred dollars dur- 
ing the past year. A new blank has 
been issued for the use of those who 
wish to become members and may be 
obtained from the foreman or from 
the Club. For those who wish to 


CLUB MOVIE PROGRAM 


Friday, Sept. 12: 
Main feature, “The Side Show 
of Life’ with Ernest Tor- 
rance. Cameo comedy, “Hands 
Up.” 
Friday, Sept. 19: 
Main feature, “Open Al] 
Night,” with Viola Dana. 
Hamilton comedy, “Going 
East,’ and “Secrets of Life.” 
Friday, Sept. 26: 
Main feature, “Wanderer of 
The Wasteland,” with all star 
cast. This picture is in na- 
tural colors. Jack White Spe- 
cial comedy, “Dizzy Daisy.” 
Friday, October 3: 
Main Feature, Dorothy Dal- 
ton in “The Moral Sinner.” 





Snapshots of the universe and 

Juvenile 

Face.” 
Friday, Oct. 10: 

Main feature, Betty Compson 

in “The Enemy Sex.” Hamil- 

ton Comedy, “Good Morning.” 





comedy, “About 





change the beneficiary or desire a 
duplicate Mortuary Card a _ special 
blank has been provided. 

W. J. Hodge stated that the drive 
for new Club members and Mortuary 
members which was made last Spring 
was one of the finest things which the 
Club held during the past year and 
such a drive should be made each 
year. 

New Business 


Many questions were asked concern- 
ing the condition of “Pop” Spencer, 
Committeeman from the Mechanical 
Departmen of Sherman who has been 
injured. Mr. Spencer has always been 
one of the most faithful attendants at 
the monthly meeting of the Executive 
Committee and a vacant place was 
noticeable in the Assembly Hall. The 
members of the Executive Committee 
voted for a letter to be written by Mr. 
Vickrey in their behalf to Mr. Spen- 
cer. 

A vote of appreciation was given to 
President Thorburn and Manager 
Vickrey for the splendid manner in 
which the Club has been conducted 
during the year 1923 and 1924. 

In responding to this courteous 
manifestation of the feeling of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Mr. Thorburn 
made the following points in summing 
up the years work: The Club has held 
its own with any of the previous 
year’s records, and has carried forth 
with excellent success anything which 
it has undertaken. Noteworthy among 
these are: the drive for increased Club 
membership, Mortuary membership, 
and benefits derived from the Educa- 
tional Department which has_ been 
added. The splendid success of the 


popular Club dances and the motion 
picture shows has been very gratify- 
ing. In closing, Mr. Thorburn thanked 
the Executive Committee for their 
splendid co-operation. 


Mr. Vickrey in turn thanked the 
President and the Executive Com- 
mittee for the help and guidance 
which they have given him in the past 
year, and has made his work the most 
enjoyable of the eighteen years spent 
in the employ of the Pacific Electric 
Railway Company. 


CLUB EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
HOLDS ANNUAL ELECTION 





Undoubtedly the annual election for 
the Executive Committee of the Pa- 
cific Electric Club, held on August 
28th, was the most spirited one yet 
held. Some of the candidates won 
only by a slight margin of votes and 
the enthusiasm shown throughout the 
balloting was notable. The members 
elected and the departments from 
which chosen are listed below: 


General Offices—J. L. Smale; C. W. 
Cornell. 

Transportation Department (Gen- 
eral Superintendent’s Office)—No elec- 
tion. Winner to be announced later. 

Transportation Department (North- 
ern Division)—W. E. Booth; W. J. 
Hodge: se jue Aer Severance wuabwre la: 
Brown; D. F. Finley; W. J. Orr. 

Transportation Department (South- 
ern Division)—F. L. McCulley; L. H. 
Tieman; D. R. Hottinger; L. H. Cov- 
ell; H. Gray; Howard Bennett; H. A. 
Wilkerson. 

Transportation Department (West- 
ern Division)—A. W. Day; C. Hunt; 
W. B. Phillips; J. Hansleman; F. G. 
Volkhart; H. J. Delmar; J. E. Gerst. 

Transportation Department (Station 
Agents)—H. L. LeGrande; H. E. 
Foskett. 

Transportation Department (L. A. 
Freight Station)—J. W. Anderson; O. 
G Black, 

Ate hamioa! Department (Torrance 
Shops)—Geo. Huppert; J. Richards; 
H. Pierce; H. J. Allen; J. H. Reese; 
Wm. Southerland; Willis M. Brooks. 

Mechanical Department (Eastern 
Div. Car Repair Shops)—D. D. Craw- 
ford. 

Mechanical Department (Southern 
Div. Car Repair Shops)W. H. Low- 
rey. 

Mechanical Department (Western 
Div. Car Repair Shops)—M. J. Spen- 
cer. 

Mechanical Department (Northern 
Div. Car Repair Satoh) tk R. Tay- 
lor; H. Ross. 

Accounting 
Grenke. 

Electrical Dep I. J. Wil- 
liams; L. D. Bailey; W. F. Watkins. 

Engineering Dep Bie eee 
Manley; F. L. Guenette; B. Schermer- 
horn; J. E. Flathers. 


Purchasing and Store Departments 
—Earl McCall. 

Real Estate, Taxes and Resorts De- 
partment—W. A. McCammond. 





Department—H. 
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P. E. CLUB BULLETIN 


From September 10 to October 10. 
Wednesday, Sept. 10: 
Rod & Gun Club, 8:30 p.m. 
Friday, Sept. 12: 
Picture Show, Auditorium, 7:45 p.m. 
Monday, Sept. 15: 
P. E. Band rehearsal, 8:00 p.m. 
P. E. Chorus rehearsal, 8:00 p.m. 
Tuesday, Sept. 16: 
Northern Division Safety Commit- 
tee, 2:00 p.m. 
Thursday, Sept. 18: 
Club Dance, Auditorium, 8:30 p.m. 
Friday, Sept. 19: 
General Staff Meeting, 10:00 a.m. 
Picture Show, Auditorium, 7:45 p.m. 
Monday, Sept. 22: 
P. E. Band rehearsal, 8:00 p.m. 
P. E. Chorus rehearsal, 8:00 p.m. 
Thursday, Sept. 25: 
Club Dance, Auditorium, 8:30 p.m. 
Friday, Sept. 26: 
Picture Show, Auditorium, 7:45 p.m. 
Monday, Sept. 29: 
P. E. Band rehearsal, 8:00 p.m. 
P. E. Chorus rehearsal, 8:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, Oct. 1: 
Executive Committee Meeting, As- 
sembly Hall, 2:00 p.m. 
Thursday, Oct. 2: 
Club Dance, Auditorium, 8:30 p.m. 
Friday, Oct. 3: 
Southern Division Safety Commit- 
tee, 2:00 p.m. 
Picture Show, Auditorium, 7:45 p.m. 
Monday, Oct. 6: 
P. E. Band rehearsal, 8:00 p.m. 
P. E. Chorus rehearsal, 8:00 p.m. 
Tuesday, Oct. 7: 
Western Division Safety Committee, 
2:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, Oct. 8: 
Rod & Gun Club 8:30 p.m. 
Thursday, Oct. 9: 
Club Dance, Auditorium, 8:30 p.m. 
Friday, Oct. 10: 
Picture Show, Auditorium, 7:45 p.m. 


DO YOU VOTE? 


You say that taxes are too high, 
But do you. vote? 
About extravagance you sigh, 
But do you vote? 
“How long,” you wail, “must we en- 
dure 
This state of things that keeps us 
poor?” 
How long? I do not know, I’m sure! 
But do you vote? 


The lights are bad, the streets a mess, 
But do you vote? 
Your indignation you express, 
But do you vote? 
You say that bosses rule the show, 
That graft is reaching high and low, 
And doubtless, all you say is so, 
But do you vote? 


You growl at rotten politics, 
But do you vote? 

You howl at bosses and their tricks, 
But do you vote? 

You say, O Decent Citizen, 

We've heard you, time and time again, 

We want things run by business men, 
But do you vote? 


Unless you do (I wonder, do you?), 
You've got just what is coming to you. 
—The Woman Citizén. 
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Advanced to Positions of 
Greater Activity 


ITH the resignation last month 
of Roy C. Seeley, Manager of 
the Pacific Electric Building, advance- 


ment in our. off- 
cial ranks came to 
two popular and 
worthy members 
of the Pacific 
Electric family. 

Ini, © ID Pm aeiekesh, 
Manager of Al- 
pine Tavern, was 
selected to fill the 
important post 
vacated by Mr. 
Seeley. 

Mr. Priest be- 
gan service with 
the Company in 1916, being employed 
for the most part in the Passenger 
Traffic Department where he served as 
Asst. Ticket Stock Clerk, Ticket Agent, 
Traveling In- 
spector, Traveling 
Passenger Agent 
and Ticket Stock 
Clerk. He was 
appointed Man- 
ager of Alpine 
Tavern in Decem- 
ber, 1922, and all 
who have visited 
our mountain re- 
sort during his 
leadership know 

F. B. Clark the success and 

friends he made 

both for himself and the Company 
while in charge there. 

F. B. Clark, City Passenger Agent 
of the Traffic Department, was as- 
signed to the former position of Mr. 
Priest. A hotel and restaurant man 
before coming to this Company, Mr. 
Clark’s original employment dates back 
to May, 1909, when the Los Angeles 
Pacific Railway took over the Balloon 
Route Trolley Trip with which Mr. 
Clark was connected. Later he was 
with the Tilton Trolley Trips when 
that organization was merged with the 
Pacific Electric. He left the service in 
1916, returning in 1920 to the Pas- 
senger Traffic Department where he 
has’ done excellent work in excursion 
arrangement and solicitation. He has 
a wide acquaintance among hotel men, 
and has all the qualifications neces- 
sary to fit him for the post to which 
he is assigned. Mrs. Clark will also 
grace the resort as first lady as has 
also the wives of former managers 
there. 


The new positions of Messrs. Priest 
and Clark became effective Sept. Ist. 





H. D. Priest 





Ungrammatical but Exact 


The Lady Remarketh—‘‘Hobo, did 
you notice that pile of wood in the 
yard?” 

“Yes'm I- seen it.” 

“You should mind your grammar. 
You mean you saw it.” 

‘“No'm. You saw me see it, but you 
ain’t seen me saw it.’—The Christian 
Evangelist (St. Louis). 


FACTS SHOW FREIGHT RATES 
ARE NOT EXCESSIVE 


Much misinformation is being cir- 
culated by cliques who seek to dis- 
credit the railroads under private op- 
eration and the impoverished state of 
certain industries, brought about 
through pressure of uncontrollable 
economic condition, is frequently cited 
as being caused by excessive freight 
rates. Neither freight nor passenger 
rates have advanced in proportion to 
increased railway operation costs and 
only the economies affected by the 
railways through heavier loading, 
ereater car mileage per day, fuel con- 
servation, etc., have enabled them to 
operate successfully under existing 
rates. 

To combat distorted facts circulated 
the Southern Pacific Company recent- 
lv broadcasted the following informa- 
tion pertinent to the subject: 

Railroad transportation costs are 
credited with an importance in the 
cost of living entirely unwarranted by 
the facts. 

Of 10 cents paid for a loaf of bread 
in New York, Chicago, or others of 
the large cities, according to the J 
partment of Agriculture, the railroads 
receive a third of a cent for transport- 
ing the wheat to the mills and a sixth 
of a cent for bringing the flour to 
the baker. If the railroads carried the 
wheat and flour for nothing the sav- 
ing on the price of a ten cent loaf of 
bread would be only half a cent, pro- 
mising no reduction to the consumer. 

The freight charge on a pound of 
ham from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to 
New York is slightly less than three- 
quarters of a cent If dealers’ pur- 
chases are made from _ reasonable 
sources of supply one never pays as 
much as a cent a pound in freight 
charges on sugar, coffee, oatmeal, po- 
tatoes, eggs, fresh meat, butter, or 
some twenty-five other important ar- 
ticles of food. Railroads receive about 
six cents for carrying a suit of clothes 
300 miles, and about five cents for 
transporting a pair of shoes a similar 
distance. 

Freight rates on American railroads 
are lowest in the world. The average 
rate on a ton of freight carried one 
mile in the United States is anpprox- 
imately one cent. For an equivalent 
service English railroads receive three 
times as much, French and German 
roads about four times as much. 

Despite these facts, demands for 
still lower rates continue. 

Crippling of the railroad service 
would cost the people far more than 
they could hope to save as a result 
of rate reductions. 


The present campaign for lower 
rates warrants careful examination. 
Many who lead the clamor in this 
direction are also enlisted in every 
scheme to restrict and hamper the 
railroads. In any event, these ques- 
tions demand an answer: 


Do lower freight rates promise any- 
thing more than an enforced reduction 
in the wages paid railroad employes, 
a crippling of service to shoppers and 
slowing up in railroad expenditures for 
maintenance and dévelopment? 











CASH it 
LABS Ih 
CAST STERL 





Upper left: Loading electric truck at 
forging and casting racks for de- 
livery to shops. 

Upper right: Filling requisitions in 
main store and assembling materials 
on portable table for delivery to base- 
ment where trucks are loaded. The 
young man shown with carrying tray 
delivers the smaller items _ requisi- 
tioned direct where needed. 


Lower: Unloading materials in shops 
right at the spot where they are to 
be used. 


By C. C. FENIMORE, 
General Storekeeper 


initial practice of Store-Shop 

Delivery, the delivery of materi- 
als from the stores direct to users in 
the shops, was made in our shops at 
‘Torrance. 


The system, now in use on most of 
the larger steam roads, provides for 
regular scheduled delivery service 
throughout the shops, the schedules 
being arranged to suit the particular 
needs of the shop being served, in 
place of former practice of having 
shop mechanics or helpers call irregu- 
larly at stores for materials as re- 
quired. 


As deliveries of material are made 
not only to the shop specified, but to 
the particular shop, machine, car, lo- 
conotive, etc., requisitions are picked 
up by delivery men from requisition 
boxes located conveniently in each 
shop, to be filled by stores and deliv- 
ered on next scheduled trip. Obvious- 
lv, regular schedule delivery service 
under the supervision of a foreman, 
whose only business it it to give that 
service, is to be preferred to the prac- 
tice of having shop men call at stores. 


Where shop men call at stores, it 


() N MONDAY, August 25, the 


frequently happens that men from 
several shops will call for material at 
one time, thus causing waste of time 
in waiting at delivery counter for 
requisitions to be filled, as stores, on 
account of payroll expense, cannot 
employ enough help to avoid waits of 
shop men at peak times, only to be 
idle at other times. 

The system prevents expensive shop 
machinery from some times standing 
idle while employees are after ma- 
terial, thus increasing production. It 
prevents the accumulation of large 
working stocks in shops, foremen 
knowing that they can get prompt de- 
liveries of material as currently re- 
quired. 

It allows better control of stock 

















through all unapplied materials being 
in store, and on account of store em- 
ployees being in closer touch with 
material situation throughout the 
shops. It further insures receipt by 
Stores Department of requisitions for 
all material issued to shops, thereby 
reducing the possibility of materials 
accessible to shop forces, such as fen- 
ders, forgings, castings, wheels, axles 
etc., being used without proper charge 
being made. 

It gives Store Department em- 
ployees wider knowledge of the uses 
to which material is put, thus permit- 
ting more intelligent offerings of sub- 
stitutes or suggestions as to changes 
in material standards more economical 
to the Company. Material shortages 
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are brought more forcibly to the at- 
tention of store employees by Store 
Delivery Foreman, to whose interest 
it is to have the necessary materials 
on hand to deliver. 

It will undoubtedly reduce cost of 
deliveries to shops, as one delivery 
man will deliver several orders at one 
time, and the rates paid to delivery 
men are lower than those paid to me- 
chanics. 

To Be Extended 

This system has been started with 
deliveries in one shop unit including 
the following shops: Armature Wind- 
ing, Auto Repair, Machine, Black- 
smith, Welding, Babbitt, Tin, Truck 
Brake Repair and Controller Repair. 
Messenger service handling small re- 
pair parts and picking up requisitions 
is provided to these shops every thirty 
minutes, and truck service is provided 
hourly. 

In addition to handling deliveries 
from stores to shops, the system also 
provides for handling materials within 
the shops; that is, material in the 
course of manufacture, materials be- 
ing repaired and the handling of ma- 
terials manufactured on Store Depart- 
ment orders from shops to stores. 

Motive equipment at the present 
time consists. of two electric storage 
battery trucks, push cars and a high 
speed messenger with carrying tray 
strapped to him. It is planned to take 
over additional.shop units as fast as 
conditions warrant or as soon as the 
system is running smoothly in the 
shops using it, until extended to all 
shops including the rip track. Shop 
and Store forces are co-operating to 
the fullest extent, thus assuring suc- 
cess for the plan. 


DOINGS OF P. E. MASONS 


The month of August was a quiet 
one in the realm of Masonic activity. 
One member of the Pacific Electric 
family, Carl F. Olsen, Electrical De- 
partment, received his Master Degree 
on August 23rd at Sunnyside Lodge, 
47th and Vermont. The degree was 
conferred by the Pacific Electric De- 
gree Team, and many of the Masonic 
Club brothers were present. A sump- 
tuous dinner was served before the 
initiation. 

The Degree Team will continue to 
hold rehearsals from time to time and 
any Brother caring to learn the work 
should make application to the Pr- 
dent of the P. EF. Masonic Club, Bro- 
ther N. D. High. 


Any Pacific Electric employee who 
has received the Third Degree in 
Masonry is welcome to become a 
member of the P. E. Masonic Club. 
The initiation is $1.00 and the dues 
$1.00 a year. Many social functions 
are enjoyed throughout the year and 
business meetings are held the second 
Tuesday of each month at the club 
rooms, 431 South Hill. 


Negro visiting hospital—How’s Sam 
today? 

Nurse—Why, he is_ convalescing 
now. 

N. V. H.—Well, I'll just wait here 
until he is through.—Widow. 
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Passenger Revenue 
Freight & Switching Revenue 
Other Revenues 


Death Calls on Eve of 
Life Insurance 


Expiration | 


CCIDENTAL death to Jas- 

per N. Bell at Kansas City 
brings home to us in a most con- 
vincing manner the uncertainties 
of life, the wisdom of protecting 
loved ones and incidentally, the 
degree of protection afforded 
employees through the Group 
Insurance Plan. 

Mr. Bell, formerly employed 
as a bus operator on Beverly 
Hill line, left the Company’s ser- 
vice on July 10th and with two 
companions started in an auto- 
mobile for Louisana. At Kan- 
sas City on July 26th the party 
met with an accident in which 
Mr. Bell was killed. Word of 
his death was received here early 
in August and our records indi- 
cated that premium had been 
paid for the month of July from 
last paycheck issued him; only 
five days more protection was 
paid for. | 

Claim was immediately made | 
by our Company and his moth- 
er, Mrs. O. Bell received a check 
for $1500. 

Death also visited our ranks 
last month with the sad passing 
of John E. Couch, Freight Car 
Inspector at the 8th and Ala- 
meda Street Yards and Geo. B. 
Ruth, Carpenter, who succumbed 
to illness at the Pacific Hospi- 
tal. In both these latter cases || 
$1500 Group Insurance and 
$1025 Mortuary Fund was paid 
to the wives of the deceased. 

We extend sincere condolence 
to the families of those left be- 
hind. 

















WATER POWER 


The earliest beneficial use of water 
power is lost in antiquity, but we have 
interesting and conclusive evidence 
that thousands of years ago the energy 
of river currents was utilized through 
water wheels to raise water for irri- 
gation and for milling grain. Begin- 
ning with this conception of the prin- 
ciples, there was slow but gradual im- 
provement in the methods and scope 
of application until the first part of 
the last century, when the picturesque 
nmiller’s “overshot” and “undershot” 
wheels were the principal sources of 
mechanical power. 


The year 1838 or thereabouts was 
netable for the invention of the hy- 
draulic turbine which has made pos- 
sible the modern utilization of water 
powers. While the earlier types were 
primitive and inefficient, much improve- 
ment has been made, particularly dur- 
ing the last few years, in the design 
of the turbine and its electric gener- 
ator. While the designers have been 
struggling for increased efficiency, the 
mechanical and electrical details of the 
turbo-generator have also been so 
highly developed that the modern ap- 
paratus leaves little to be desired of 
reliability and durability. 

The possibilities of hydro-electric 
power began to be realized in 1890, 
when the first successfully operated 
transmission line, although only a few 
miles in length, indicated the possi- 
bility of supplying energy to markets 
remote from the sources of power. 


Very Good Reason 
Doctor (examining a negro, very 
much under the influence of liquor): 
“Why, this man’s been drugged!” 
MOSere ease oSiuhtiwels knows exit. st 
drugged him all de way from de 
saloon.’’—Exchange. 


OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES, TAXES AND INCOME 


ACCOUNTS—JULY, 1924 


Total Railway Operating Income ... 
Total Railway Operating Expenses: 
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Rent and Miscellaneous Income Deductions ........ 89,651.10 
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Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 20, 1924. L. A. LOVELL, Auditor 

















Has Automobile Industry Reached Its Peak? 


Authority Declares Saturation Point Not Far Distant, Which 
Improves Electric Railway Outlook 


Advancing sound and logical argu- 
ments the Industrial Digest in a recent 
issue carried a most convincing article 
setting forth its reasons for believing 
that the distribution of automobiles im 
the United States was rapidly nearing 
the saturation point. The private auto- 
mobile has had such a marked effect upon 
the earnings of electric railways that an 
authentic discussion of its future will be 
of imterest to those employed in the 
electric railway field, for which reason 
we reproduce the article in part. 


TATISTICIANS agree that there 
S are between 24 and 25 million fami- 

lies in the United States at the pre- 
sent time. (The family is adopted as 
the unit of estimate for passenger cars 
because a very large majority serve 
Or are owned by families.) There- 
fore the full theoretical market may 
be placed at from 24 to 25 million. But 
common sense steps in to say that it is 
ridiculous to estimate that every fam- 
ily in the United States can own a 
car; there are millions of families 
who could not afford to buy the first 
gallon of gasoline or the first inner 
tube, even if the car were given to 
them. The East Side of New York, 
the North End of Boston, the tene- 
ment districts of a hundred great 
cities testify to this, as do the negro 
shacks of the South, the foreign set- 
tlements in coal mining districts and 
literally thousands of sections which 
come readily to the mind of any 
traveled person. 


Conservative heads have placed the 
saturation figure at 16 million. It 
seems reasonable to say that one out 
of every three families is in an econ- 
omic situation which forbids the pur- 
chase or use of a car. The doubter is 
referred to the wage scales of the 
various coal-mining, clothing-trades 
and textile mill districts as well as 
to the slums of our cities. 


Subtracting one-third from the 24— 
25 million figure gives a point some- 
where between l6and 16% million. For 
purposes of this story, the saturation 
point may be considered as somewhat 
flexible, varying between 16 and 17 
million. 


Now let us see just what this fig- 
ure means. The accompanying chart 
tells the story. The full area of the 
circle represents a theoretical market 
of twenty million—a point to which 
regulations might conceivably go in 
time. The various segments show the 
proportion of this twenty million 
manufactured in each of the last ten 
years. Registrations are now well 
over fifteen million cars—within a 
few hundred thousand of the mini- 
mum saturation point and danger- 
ously near the maximum. The lined 
segment above the 1923 portion indi- 
cates the unfilled part of the 16-mil- 
lion market. 


The market for 1924 consists, there- 
fore, of the replacement of cars now 


registered, plus the remaining por- 
tion of the potential market, plus the 
normal increase in total families. 

It is generally accepted that one- 
seventh of all cars in registration are 
scrapped every year, which is another 
way of saying that the average life 
of a car today is about seven years. 
Thus the replacement market consists 
of one-seventh the total number of 
cars in use on January 1 or 2.18 mil- 
lion. Add to that the million cars to 
cover the remainder of the poten- 
tial market, up to the 16-million satu- 
ration point, and we have 3.18 mil- 
lion. 

There is still the normal increase in 
number of families to be considered. 
Census figures show that families are 
increasing at the rate of about 400,- 
000 a year, and assuming that two- 
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thirds of this figure constitutes the 
maximum part which can afford to 
buy cars (as in the case of the total 
population) we find the market to be 
increasing at the rate of .26 million 
cars a year. Thus the total market 
for cars in 1924 may be said to be 
3.44 million cars. In round numbers, 
let us say 3.5 million cars. 

Now, has the industry planned to 
meet this 3.5 million market squarely, 
and is it exceeding it in point of pro- 
duction? How many cars can be 
made in the United States this year, 
and how much over capacity is there? 
Some of these questions were ans- 
wered by James H. Collins, manager 
of the Commercial Survey Depart- 
ment of the Chilton Company. He 
stated that at the beginning of the 
year production facilities were suf- 
ficient for an output of 5.6 million 
cars. These estimates doubtless took 
into consideration the plant addi- 
tions already under way for expan- 
sion of output. 

The manufacturers themselves 
thought that the industry could turn 
out at least 5.5 million cars, for they 
made plans to produce that many. 
Schedules for the ten largest manu- 
facturers (producing 85 per cent of the 
1923 total) aimed at new records, 
which, if carried out in similar pro- 
portion by the rest of the industry, 
would result in a 5.5 million output. 


Thus it is obvious that manufacturing 
capacity is somewhere between 5.5 and 
6 million cars. There is an overcapa- 
city then, of between 2 and 2.5 mil- 
lion cars—and any industry with an 
overcapacity of from one-third to 
nearly one-half is carrying a lot of 
dead weight that does it no good. 

Let us go a little further and see 
what manufacturers are doing in the 
face of these facts. In the month of 
January, it is usual for manufacturers 
to produce about 6 per cent of their 
annual total. Estimating the 1924 
total on this same basis, we find that 
the industry was producing at a 5 mil- 
lion car rate. This was the period 
during which schedules approximat- 
ing 5.5 million a year were being an- 
nounced. 

During February, manufacturers 
certainly made their boast good. 
About 6 per cent of the total year’s 
output is ordinarily made in Febru- 
ary, and on this basis, the industry 
was “set” to turn out 5.87 million cars 
this year, 

At this point in the story, there is a 
little tire trouble, or carbon knocks, or 
whatever you will. By March the 
optimism started to cool and the mar- 
ket backed up on the manufacturer. 
Dealers were remonstrating. And so 
production proceeded more cautious- 
ly. About 88 per cent of the annual 
output is normally manufactured in 
March, and using this proportion, 
March production indicated an an- 
nual output of just over 4.5 million 
cars. The downward trend became 
more evident in April, when, based on 
an average proportion of output ap- 
proximating 9.5 per cent, the indi- 
cated annual total was only 3.7 mil- 
lion. 

There are many indications that 
the downward trend will continue to 
be in evidence for some months to 
come—it is not beyond the limits of 
probability that total production this 
year may fail to come up to last 
year’s output, may even drop to 3 
million cars. 

Still further reductions in produc- 
tion schedules may confidently be- 
expected. This simply means that 
production costs per car will increase. 
Again, increased production’ cost 
means only one thing: smaller pro- 
fits or higher prices. If prices are 
jacked up, sales will decrease cor- 
respondingly, for it is well-known 
that the success of the industry in the 
last five years has been chiefly due 
to steady reductions in car-prices. 


There are two kinds of politeness; 
one says, “See how polite I am;” the 
other, “I would make you happy.’— 
Tomlinson. 





“TI favor the American system of 


individual enterprise, and I am op- 
posed to any general extension of gov- 
ernment ownership and_ control.’— 


President Coolidge. 
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The second of a series of articles, 
started last month, dealing with rela- 
tions of Trainmen and patrons, 1s off- 
ered below, “Transfers” being the sub- 
ject. 

RANSFERS probably cause 
more trouble between conductors 
and passengers than any other 
element in their relations—more, per- 
haps, than all other matters combined. 
The record of our Complaint Bureau 
shows that many of the complaints re- 
ceived from passengers grow out of 
transfer disputes. 

Transfer arguments on our cars us- 
ually start from one of three causes: 

(1) The conductor has made mis- 
take in refusing to issue or accept a 
transfer, 

(2) The passenger does not under- 
stand the transfer regulations, 

(3) The passenger is trying to get 
a free ride. 

In the first of these conditions the 
conductor, being in the wrong, will, 
of course, be corrected when his error 
is reported. But even if he is mistak- 
en he will at least avoid a complaint 
of incivility if he has used courtesy in 
handling the situation. 

In the two other situations the pas- 
senger is in the wrong, and generally 
the passenger is mistaken rather than 
trying intentionally to defraud the 
company by getting a free ride. In 
all such cases the conductor must as- 
sume that the passenger is mistaken, 
for the conductor can protect the com- 
pany (even in the extreme case where 
the passenger who refuses to pay his 
fare is required to leave the car), just 
as well on this theory as he could by 
assuming that the passenger was try- 
ing to beat his way. 

The moment you allow the passen- 
ger to believe that you think he is 
trying to cheat the company out of 
his fare, you start trouble. If you 
are wrong you are doing the passen- 
ger an injustice in giving cause for a 
complaint that will be sustained. If 
you should be right you do not place 
yourself in any stronger position by 
this assumption. 


A. WHEN A PASSENGER ASKS 
SITUATION WHAT TO SAY 
1. For a transfer to 1.1 AM SORRY, 


a line where di- we do not trans- 
rection is res- fer in that direc- 


tricted. tion. 

2. For aé_ transfer 2 Next time 
some time after PLEASE ask 
paying fare. when paying 

fare. 


B. WHEN A PASSENGER OFFERS 


T= rAvn stranster on 1. I AM SORRY, I 
which the _ time cannot acept that 
has. expired. transfer, as_ the 
And in case the time has expired 
passenger asks I AM SORRY 
for extra time al- but it is against 
lowance on such the rules to al- 


transfer. low any more 
time. 
2. A transfer im- z. I AM SORRY, I 


cannot accept 
this transfer, it 
is improperly 
unche 
PLEASE pay 
your fare, take 
my number and 
report the mat- 


Der OND seat Wey. 
punched, 
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TIMELY TOPICS FOR TRAINMEN 


ter at 623 P. E 
Building. If a 
mistake has 
been made it will 
be corrected. 
Show him what 
the error in is- 
Suing is, saying 
“Tt will accept 
Ay this transfer in 
And if passen- this instance 
ger persists 1n but PLEASE ir 
offering the spect your trans- 
transfer. fer in the future 
before leaving 
car on which is- 
sued to see that 
it is properly 
punched.” 
NOTE: Mark 
such _ transfer 
“accepted under 
protest.’’) 

3. A transfer hav- 3. I AM SORRY, I 
ing the time or cannot accept 
date torn off. this transfer as 

C. When a passen- it is mutilated 

I 


ger boards a AM SORRY, I 
Car at a point cannot accept 
other than _ the this transfer. 
transfer point. You did not 
or an intermed- board at the 
iate point. transfer point. 
D. When a passen- (NOTE: Trans- 


fers will be ac- 


ger, after any 
cepted at inter- 


of the above ex- 


planations has mediate points). 
been given, tries I AM SORRY, 
to start an argu- but the rules do 
ment. not allow me te 
E. When a passen- do otherwise. 
ger whose trans- I AM SORRY. 
fer cannot fo: but you will 
any reason be have to pay 
accepted, insists your fare or 


on riding. leave the car. 
The transfer system is based on the 
theory of a continuous ride in the 
same general direction for one fare. 
Many transfer disputes arise because 
passengers do not understand this and 
want to take a ride running back in 
the direction from which they came. 


Safety First Defined 


| ee means looking out for the 
other fellow, looking out all 
the time, expecting him to do 
some careless thing. 

It means ringing the gong 
and slowing the car on ap- 
proaching street crossings and in- 
tersections. 

It means looking out for kid- 
dies playing in the street; for 
feeble persons boarding your 
car, 

It means starting your car 
carefully and feeding current 
correctly. 

It means knowing that your 
passengers are safely on or off 
your car before “go ahead” sig- 
nal is given. 

It means that the rules should 
be closely studied and carefully 
observed. 

It means, last, that “Safety 
First” must be continuously in 
your thoughts and govern every 
action where your fellowman is 
concerned. — National Safety 
Council. 














It will help conductors in cases where 
it is evident that the passengers. do 
not understand to explain courteously 
that the line to which the transfer is 
requested does not run in the same 
general direction as the line on which 
the passenger is riding. 

Now a word as to gestures, which 
are the cause of a great many argu- 
ments. Many people like to empha- 
size what they say by some motion of 
the hand or arm. This can only mean 
that they feel that their language is 
not clear or strong enough to express 
their meaning, and therefore must be 
reinforced by gestures. 

In the direct communication of one 
person with another a gesture can 
only mean that the words spoken are 
insufficient to express one’s entire 
meaning and have to be reinforced. 
And if the words spoken are them- 
selves perfectly clear and gestures are 
still used, it can only give the impres- 
sion that the speaker means some- 
thing more than he says and is pre- 
pared possibly by physical strength. 
if necessary, to back up his implied 
meaning. 

That is a challenge. Every one of 
us has seen a row start out of a friend- 
ly conversation because one person 
began to shake his finger uncomfort- 
ably near another’s face. 

Our conductors do not need to use 
gestures to reinforce the phrases sug- 
gested here. They tell their own 
story. By using them a conductor not 
only can say the right thing at the 
right time, but he can avoid uninten- 
tionally giving cause for complaint. 

Let the passenger do all the ges- 
turing. It is a confession of his in- 
ability to express himself adequately 
in words. If he is wrong his gestures 
will make that fact all the more evi- 
dent. 

There is no detail in our operation 
where it will help our conductors 
more to say the right thing and then 
stop, than in the complicated matter 
of transfers. 


AUTO STATISTICS 


Approximately 310,000 autamobiles 
enter the congested district of ‘Los 
Angeles every day, according to a 
check made by the Los Angeles traf- 
fic commission, and this number is 
said to be more than the total num- 
ber of cars registered in New York. 

Los Angeles streets are the most 
congested of any in the United States. 
the report shows. Los Angeles coun- 
ty has a registration of 425,572 auto- 
mobiles, not including tourist ma- 
chines, and this represents 3% per 
cent of the total registration in the 
United States. Motor traffic at Adams 
and Figueroa streets is said to be the 
heaviest in the United States. Dur- 
ing 11%4 hours that a check was made 
on this corner, a total of 69,797 cars 
passed. 

There are three intersections in Los 
Angeles that have a daily movement 
of more than 45,000 machines, the re- 
port shows. There are six intersec- 
tions with between 40,000 and 45.000, 
nine intersections with from 35.000 to 
40,000, and 23 with from 30,000 to 
35,000. 
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Prizes Galore for Best Shooters 


Gun Club Warriors Meet With Defeat, But 
Good Time is Had by All Regardless 


By J. M. GEOPFERT, P. E. Rod & Gun Club 


events at our Annual Picnic at 

Redondo Beach on August 16th 
was the clatter of musketry and the 
roaring of guns on the breezy pier. 
Here P. E. Rod & Gun Club mem- 
bers, their families and friends partook 
of powder smoke and gun-wads. Each 
roar of the gun had its little thrill; 
bitter or sweet, each sportsman took 
his medicine and what can be more 
thrilling to the eagle-eyed shooter 
than the clear ringing tones of the 
Caller—“Dead Bird.” 


During the morning hours weather 
conditions were ideal, but the “Re- 
dondo breeze,” became a little assertive 
in the afternoon, giving-the “birds” a 
little better get-away, making it neces- 
sary for the shooter to do his part 
quickly, or not at all. 

Promptly at 9:30 a.m. the Ist Squad 
took to the traps for a ten bird prac- 
tice and from that time on until -5:30 
p-m. we kept the sea gulls in constant 
flight. 

The first official line-up for the day 
was a 50-bird event, contestants being 
the Redondo Beach police squad and 
a picked five among our own ranks. 
The incentive in this event was a lov- 
ing cup donated by Mr. Robinson of 
the Redondo Breeze for the winning 
squad and an auto spot light, courtesy 
of the Pacific Auto Supply Co., Re- 
dondo Beach, for high gunner, 


Here is how they lined up: 
Police Squad—J. V. Henry, Chief of 
Police, V. N. Burnham, S. W. Jiracafe, 


Ed. Thompson, C. Redman. 


P. E. Rod & Gun Club—K.. L. 
Oefinger, H. L. Wiggam, B. F. Man- 
ley, L. R. Spafford, W. J. Hodge. 


Police vs. P. E. 


They're off! Excitement was at its 
pitch as each man made the supreme 
effort to out do the other. The score 
after the shoot stood Police Squad 202 
out of 250 and P. E. Club 216 out of 
250; but, sad to say, this does not tell 
the tale, as our boys allowed the Police 
Squad a 16 bird handicap, giving our 
contestants the goslin, 218 to 216. An- 
other day, another story. 


High gun in this shoot stood tied, 
with B. F. Manley and L. R. Spafford 
each breaking 47 out of 50 birds. The 


Nee ee of the various 


a new spotlight on his Rolls Royce; 
score 24 to 19. 

Next line-up. A cash prize shoot; 
four squads; Ist prize $15.00; 2nd, 
$10.00; these prizes being donated by 
the Picnic Committee, together with 
necessary funds to pay for shells and 
targets. 

The tollowing Captains chose their 
shooters in order, L. R. Spafford, 
Squad: No. 1; B. Fi Manley, No: 2; 
He Ll. Wiggam, Nomiomrands Ko 1: 
Oefinger, No. 4. 

The first 25 birds of this contest was 
the elimination shoot thus leaving two 
high squads to shoot for Ist and 2nd 
prize. The four squads finished their 
first round in the following order: 
Squad No. 1, 96 out of 125; Squad No. 
2, 84 out of 125; Squad No. 3, 79 out 
of 125; Squad No. 4, 85 out of 125. 

Squad No. 1 and No. 4 now shoot- 
ing for lst prize with the following 
line-up: No. 1—L. R. Spafford, H. 
Smith, J. L. Cowley, A. B. McLeod, 
W. E. Massengale. No. 4—K. L. 
Oefinger, W. J. Hodge, J. M. Geop- 
fert, D. G. Toyle, D. J. Finley. 

Each shooter in this lineup was 
sure of a prize but the contest was 
waged for Ist money, it was the real 
thrill of the day and the Referee, J. E. 
Morrell, kept a close eye as he called 
the lost birds. The score stood as 
follows: lst prize $3.00 per man won 
by Squad No. 1 score 84 out of 125; 
Squad No. 2 took second money, $2.00 
per man with a score of 81 out of 125. 


Dinner! 


Guns were stacked at this time and 
everyone felt the need of “consuming 
some groceries.” Talk about eats! In 
surging through the assembled masses 
one could not help but conclude that 
the P. E. family as a whole was cer- 
tainly a prosperous one. Many of us, 
intending to go to restaurants for our 
meal, had no chance to get by, as from 
every side invitations were extended. 
These re-unions certainly kindle the 
bonds of friendship and exemplify the 
co-operative spirit that exists in the 
grand old P. E. family. 

Having partaken of lunch all wend- 
ed their way back to the pier where the 


first event of the afternoon was a 
free-for-all shoot. In this everyone 
had a chance and some _ excellent 


shoot-off, and Manley is now sporting shooting was done among heretofore 


unknowns. When the traps were 
closed for the day some 3,000 birds 
had been thrown and the many who 
spent the entire day on the pier end, 
with an unrivalled program of sports 
and games being elsewhere in pro- 
gress, is ample testimony to the plea- 
sure which Rod & Gun Club members 
find in wielding their wicked rifles. 

The close of the day’s shoot brought 
with it the task of computing the 
scores of the various contestants, as 
there remained to be awarded one 
cash prize of $5.00 for high gun for 
the day and five P. E. Club charms for 
the next five shooters in order; also 
thirteen merchandise orders, figured on 
the basis of birds broken during the 
day. 

High gun prize of $5.00 found B. F. 
Manley and L. R. Spafford in a dead 
heat. It was decided that these two 
worthies would abide as to the winner 
by the flipping of a coin. Lady Luck 
smiled on Spafford. 

Club buttons and charms won stood 
in the following order: L. R. Spafford, 
2nd; W. J. Hodge 3rd; L. V. Thomp- 
son 4th; H. L. Wiggam 5th; J. L. 
Cowley 6th. 

The following merchandise awards 
were made: Ist K. L. Oefinger; 2nd 
B. F. Manley; 3rd C. H. Jones; 4th 
L. V. Thompson; 5th K. Thompson; 
6th L. R. Spafford; 7th J. L. Cowley; 
8th W. J. Hodge; 9th F. L. Manley; 
10th J. M. Geopfert; 11th G. Grunsley; 
12th A. B. McLeod; 13th W. E. Mas- 
sengale. 

These merchandise orders were on 
local stores in Redondo, and after the 
orders were cashed in the winners 
looked like traveling grocery stores. 
A. B. McLeod had a sack of potatoes 
tied to the rear of his Ford; W. J. 
Hodge took his allowance in Eagle 
Brand and K. L. Oefinger was pack- 
ing a 15-lb. package of raisins. 








BALL CLUB INVADES NEVADA 
AND WINS TWO GAMES 


For the third time within the past 
six months, the Pacific Electric team 
early this month invaded Las Vegas, 
Nevada. The squad, fifteen strong, 
left Los Angeles via private sleeper, 
Saturday, the 30th at 5:15 p.m., arriv- 
ing at the desert city about 4 o'clock 
Sunday morning. The Pullman had 
been side-tracked there, so it was not 
necessary for the boys to rise from 
their berths until a later hour. Upon 
arrival at the hotel, where ample and 
comfortable accomodations had been 
arranged for, the visitors were given 
the key to the city and were told they 
could have anything and all that they 
wanted gratis, and the way the boys 
went after everything was. sufficient 
proof of their appreciation. 

The first game was played that aft- 
ernoon and the invaders from Los An- 
geles won by the score of 6 to 4 in a 
closely contested exhibition. Jensen 
performed in the box and, but for a 
few breaks on the part of the “umps,” 
would have scored a shut-out victory. 

The boys were all awakened the 
next morning by the music of the Las 
Vegas Band, which had opened the 
big Labor Day celebration by a con- 
cert in front of the hotel. A big par- 
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ade followed, which ended at the 
courthouse grounds, where foot and 
wheel-barrow races and other sports 
were indulged in during the fore-noon. 

“Cowboy” Smith of the Signal De- 
partment, and who incidentally takes 
care of the short-stop position on the 
ball field, won the 100-yard dash, the 
second best coming in fully 6 yards 
behind him. To show the populace 
that he is some sprinter, he also fin- 
ished first in the second 100-yard race 
of the day at the Fair grounds later 
on in the afternoon just preceding the 
ball game. Don Houston of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent’s office finished 
third in the second and last race. 

The game in the afternoon was 
played before the largest crowd that 
ever witnessed a ball game in Las 
Vegas. These Pacific Electrics always 
played better ball before a big strange 
crowd and the band aided the boys to 
keep their feet moving, otherwise they 
would have been badly scorched by the 
hot desert sands. The final score was 
14 to 6. 

Lefty McMoran of Los Angeles 
fame, who had been imported to the 
desert town to help turn back the in- 
vaders, was forced to retire in the 
fourth inning, after a fierce bombard- 
ment of safe hits, and the duties were 
taken up by Concannon, who fared 
but a little better. ‘Rod’ Gomes, a 
new face with the Electrics, pitched a 
nice game of ball, giving only six hits. 

After the game was called in the 
eighth inning, the boys had to rush to 
feed up, and catch the 5:30 train home- 
ward bound. Just as they were leav- 
ing, they were presented with a large 
box of nice cigars by Sam Hermann, 
Manager of the Las Vegas Ball team, 
who was dubbed by the bunch as the 
prince of fellows. He extended many 
courtesies throughout the boys’ stay, 
which were very much appreciated. 
All arrived home safe and sound early 
Tuesday morning in time to resume 
their duties as Pacific Electric em- 
ployees. 


FISHERMEN FISH, FEED ’EM 
"NEVERYTHING AT PICNIC 


By JACK MAY, 
P. E. Rod & Gun Club 


ELL, boys, the picnic sure went 

over with a regular old Fourth 
of July bang, and the Rod and Gun 
Club has the honor of having started 
the boat rolling. We sure did start 
her off in grand style; were on the 
job at 7:30 a.m., with fifteen husky 
followers of Isaac Walton, waiting for 
transportation to Rocky Point, where 
the wily ones awaited our arrival. At 
7:50 a.m. all were present but Kelley, 
the red-headed truck driver. After a 
short meeting we voted to allow him 
five minutes to get on the job, but 
he didn’t need but two of the five, 
for he was seen by the lookout to be 
steaming in at full speed. 

At 8:00 a.m. we were on our way 
in one of Capt. Larsen’s fishing boats 
and after thirty minutes of wild rid- 
ing arrived at our destination. After 
making a circle and throwing over- 
board a few scoops of live bait we 
heaved the anchor overboard and con- 
cluded to stay where we were and 
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begin the slaughter. C. F. Estes pro- 
ceeds to start things going by catching 
a barracuda as long as a broom han- 
dle, and E. P. May tried his luck with 
a big yellow boy, but found the going 
too strong, so Mr. “yellowtail” ram- 
bled on. By this time Mr. Estes had 
recovered from his excitement and was 
trying his luck again. But his re- 
covery was very short for he was im- 
mediately engaged in a_ tug-of-war 
with a big yellow-tail, which was a 
fight to a finish, Mr. Estes winning, 
after a three-minute pull. During the 
excitement Mr. Kelley thought his 
Irish was up enough to try his luck, 
so he hooks up with one of the same 
color as Mr. Estes’, only one-fourth 
of a pound heavier and had a ten- 
minute fight on his hands. By that 
time every one in the boat was begin- 
ning to get the fever and, OH BOY! 
for one hour there was a continuous 
pull and haul. 
Man Overboard? 

During this excitement Jack May 
was missing, some said overboard, oth- 
ers said sea sick, but after a search 
of the boat was found up in the bow 
all tangled up with a fifteen-pound 
Bonita on a nine-strand line. After 
a few questions we found Capt. Jack 
had been very busy during the rush. 
He had caught two yellow-tails, three 
Bonita, nine Barracuda and eight Bass. 
Mr. Estes had also been very busy, 
he had three yellow-tail, five barracuda 
and some bass. 

Then something happened: No, the 
boat didn’t sink, but some of the boys 
hoped it would. The anchor might 
have slipped but I think it was shoe 
strings popping for there were five 
or six of the boys trying to get their 
heels up, via the inland route. Any- 
way the fish had a variety of mixed- 
feed, for the next five minutes as the 
hard luck guys had donated their 


More than 200 fish were landed by 
Sportsmen on chartered launch Picnic 
Day. “Capt. Jack” caught the greatest 
number, 22 in all. 





breakfasts to the inhabitants of the 
briny deep. You say, “did they stop 
fishing?’ I say they did not; these 
boys are 100% P. E. R. & G. C. mem- 
bers. They just smiled and proceeded 
with their work, until we had one hun- 
dred and fifty fine fish. 

It was getting about time for the 
fish to be fed some more, for there 
were several of the boys with their 
heads hanging over the side of the 
boat looking very sympathetic at the 
fish; so we pulled anchor and started 
home. 

The contest was now on in earnest, 
measuring and counting fish. Capt. 
May couldn’t decide who was winner 
of first or third prize, on account of 
all the yellow-tails being almost the 
same length, but the second prize was 
very soon settled for Jack May had 
twenty-two while Mr. Estes was a 
close follower with twelve. After ar- 
riving at the wharf we located a pair 
of scales and quickly settled the mat- 
ter of first and third prize. Guy Kel- 
ley had the heaviest fish, weighing 
nineteen and _ three-fourths pounds, 
which gave him first prize; Mr. Estes 
had second largest, weighing nineteen 
and one-half pounds, which gave this 
skipper third prize. 

By the time the contest was settled 
the stomachs of some of those who 
had donated their breakfasts to the 
fish began to get weak and were cray- 
ing nourishment. So we all called on 
our old reliable friend, Jim Clark, and 
were well paid for the visit, for Jim 
had excellent coffee waiting for us. 

After about a thirty-minute visit 
with Jim we were attracted by a com- 
motion out in front and on investiga- 
tion found that the sports had started, 
so we joined the other 10,000 P. E. 
folks in the excellent program. 

Let’s have two boat loads out fish- 
ing next year. 





DIAMOND DUST 


The P. E. Club baseball team has 
been going strong since the last issue 
of the Magazine, having lost only one 
game and that to Hawthorne, score 7 
to 4, and winning twice from the Pa- 
cific Electric Torrance Shops, Santa 
Barbara and Las Vegas two games. 


The first game with the Shops. 
which was played as an elimination 
for the Picnic, was an exciting affair, 
the Club team finally winning by a 
score of 10 to 7. This was the initial 
appearance of “Slim” Layne. (Freight 
Traffic Department), who was going 
good until he was forced to retire on 
account of a split hand caused “by his 
efforts to stop a hot one. 


The second contest, which was 
played at the Picnic, was a walk- 
away for the Club boys. The Me- 
chanical Department lads fell before 
the terrific offense of the better or- 
ganized team, the game ending with 
a score of 18 to 1. 

Don Johnson of the Accounting De- 
partment did the mound work for the 
club and should have had a shutout 
to his credit, an error being responsi- 
ee for the only run scored against 
1m. 


Junior Members 
of the 


P. EK. Family 


1.—Jack, 8 mo. son of H. B. Devinne, 
Motor Coach Operator. 

2.—Albert Jr.. 7 mo. son of Albert 
Camacho, Torrance Shops. 

3.—Ola Nellie, 8 mo. daughter of Thos. 
G. Riggs, Signal Branch, Eng. 
Dept. 

4.—Edward Rogers, 5 yrs., Betty 
Louise, 34% yrs. and Virginia Mae, 
2 yrs., son and daughters of E. R. 
Lemelle, Motor Car Repairman, 
Eng. Dept. 

5.—Herman Jr., 4 yrs. and Beulah 
Elizabeth, 2 yrs., son and daughter 
of Herman Allcock, Torrance Shops. 

6.—Phyllis Loretta, 2 years, daughter 
of H. E. Heustis, Accounting Dept. 

7.—_Fred Allen, 18 mos., son of Fred 
J. Harper, Electrical Dept., San 
Bernardino. 

§8.—H. F. Jr., 3 yrs:, 8 mo., son of 
H. F. Sayles, Signal Branch, Eng. 
Dept. 

















Opening of Educational Year 


Long List of Available Subjects to be Taught 
Presented by Educational Bureau 


URING the past school year the 

Pacific Electric Club has main- 

tained an Educational Advisory 
Department under the management of 
Earl W. Hill, of: the University of 
California, and» through his advice 
along educational lines quite a number 
of employees have taken advantage of 
opportunities offered by the schools 
and colleges of this district in prepar- 
ing themselves for greater or better 
industrial and commercial activities. 
Through special courses of training 
that have been arranged for them by 
Mr. Hill and through being properly 
placed in schools best adapted to pro- 
vide their educational needs a helpful 
beginning has started them to their de- 
sired goal. 


The advantages offered are free to 
all employees of this Company and 
dependent members of their families 
and there is no objection whatever to 
an employee interesting a friend or 
friends along educational lines and to 
them also will these opportunities be 
presented upon application. It is 
felt that very frequently some may 
have a particular friend who would like 
to take up the same line of study and 
be with them during their study peried, 
making it much more pleasant and 
agreeable. 


Undoubtedly the applications for 
this assistance would have been more 
numerous during the past year than 
they were but for the lack of know- 
ledge of the existence of this plan 
among our employees, and the Maga- 
zine hopes that all readers of this ar- 
ticle will bring it to the attention of 
their fellows so that no one may be de- 
prived of the advantage through lack 
of information, 


That much good was done during 
the past school year was reflected 
through many employees, especially in 
the shops, who have made _ studies 
along the line of their present employ- 
ment and others have taken up sub- 
jects not related to their present em- 
ployment and have gained much for 
their development along lines of use- 
fulness connected with their chosen 
studies. 


This year even greater advantage is 
to be derived by those who care toa 
become students by reason of the in- 
creased number of subjects to. be 
taught. The subjects available have a 
very wide range, and those education- 
ally inclined will find no difficulty in 
getting into a class well adapted to 
their particular needs. 


The fall term of the evening schools 
commenced Sept. 8th and quite a few 
have registered for these evening 
classes. Where a subject in the list 
below is not one such as some in- 
dividual employe may desire, other 
subjects will be opened upon applica- 
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tion of fifteen or more persons for any 
particular subject. 


The following is a list of the sub- 
jects in which instruction may be ob- 
tained and which are at the present 
open to anyone who desires them and 
by taking the matter up with the Edu- 
cational Adviser on the coupon that 
appears on this page, appointment may 
be made so you may be able to pre- 
pare for a class in a school which is 
most convenient for you to attend and 
which is to give you the instruction 
desired. 





CHANGE OF SECRETARIES IN 
VICE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


To bid a “bon voyage” to the Secre- 
tary of our Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager, a party of friends 
gathered at the home of G. E. Webb, 
222 Corsna Street, Bell, on August 
29th. The affair was a complete sur- 
prise to him, but assisted by his graci- 
ous mother, he took up the task of 
host to the party and proved equal to 
the occasion. A pleasant evening was 
enjoyed and light refreshments served 
at midnight. 

Mr. Webb left August 30th for Chi- 
cago, where he will attend the Illinois 
College of Photography. He will be 
succeeded by Grey Oliver, who hereto- 
fore has been Assistant Secretary. Mr. 
Oliver will be succeeded by M. B. 


Morris, from Supt. White’s office. 


AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS 
Storage Battery. 
ASSAYING AND CHEMISTRY 
BUSINESS COURSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, 
Business Law, Stenography, 
Salesmanship, Advertising, 


Accounting, 
Typewriting, 
Traffic Management, 


Comptometer, 
Penmanship. 


DRAWING AND DRAFTING 


Architectural Drawing 
Mechanical Drawing, 


Blueprint Reading, 
Structural Drafting, 


Detail Drawing, 


ENGLISH 


Grammar and Spelling, Business English, 
Public Speaking, 


Dramatic Art, 


Journalism and short-story writing, 
Parliamentary Law. 


ELECTRICITY, PHYSICS AND ENGINEERING 


Direct Current, 
Physics, 


Alternating Current, 
Steam Engineering, 


Vv iring. 


LANGUAGES 
Spanish, French, Latin. 
MATHEMATICS 
Arithmetic, Shop Mechanics, Algebra, Geometry Trigonometry. 
MECHANICAL 


Concrete Construction, Woodshop, 
Blacksmith Shop, 


Decorative Art, 


Machine Shop, 


Machine Wood-work, 
Carpentry, 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 


Reni . FOR THE LADIES 
Nursing and Hospital Entrance Preparation. 
Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery, Flower-making, Cooking, Sociology, Psychology. 


Classes are held in various schools 
of the city from 7 to 9 p.m., two or 
three nights of each week and an as- 
signment slip from the Educational 
Advisor of our club will give you pre- 
ferential admission into these classes. 
Do not fail, if you are interested, to 
clip out the coupon below, and mail, 
through company mail to the Educa- 
tional Advisor, Pacific Electric Club, 
431 South Hill St., Los Angeles, or 
the coupon may be sent to same ad- 


dress by U. S. Mail. 








Educational Division, 
Pama Clint: 
Los Angeles: 
I am interested in taking up 
Chew Stlidivaotese in re: aiere Bec. 


_Kindly advise time and loca- 
tion of nearest classes. 


Name 











EMPLOYEES IN HOSPITAL AND 
MEDICAL DEPT. NOTES 


As the Magazine went to press the 
smallest number of employees con- 
fined to the Pacific Hospital in many 
months was recorded, only ten mem- 
bers of our large family being on sick 
or injured list. 

The names are given each month in 
the hope that friends will call and of- 
fer words of comfort and cheer. Visit- 
ing hours are from 2 to 4 p.m. and 7 
to 8 p.m. 

The names and departments are as 
follows: Conductor Frank Coltora, 
Gateman Alfred Dillon, Conductor 
Ivan Lundy, Car Cleaner M. Momura, 
Laborer Luis Murillo, Machinist Mic- 
hael Oriza, Conductor Elmer Parker, 
Motorman Charles Phillips, Laborer 
Gonifaso Saza, and Lineman Harry 
Widrig. y 


Miss Lenore Wilson chose for her 
vacation a boat trip to Seattle. Word 
from her denotes that she is having an 
enjoyable trip. During her absence 
her position has been filled by Miss 
Beatrice Furman. 
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ACCOUNTING DEPT. NOTES 
By Don Goldsworthy 





We are very glad to report that 
Charles Stevens who has been on the 
sick list for a number of months with 
an infected leg is back with us again 
and is now well on the road to recov- 
ery. 





De Lancy “Daddy” Briggs, who was 
recently retired from active service an- 
nounces that in the future he intends 
to visit all employees who are confined 
to hospital. No doubt this thought- 
fulness will be very much appreciated 
and materially brighten the. dreary 
hours for a number of folks. 





The members of this department 
take this opportunity to offer the 
family of H. J. Wilcox, who for a 
number of years was in this office, 
their sincere sympathy account of his 
recent death, which came after an ill- 
ness of several weeks duration. 





Mrs. June Woods, who will be re- 
membered as Miss June #osmir, is 
temporarily with us again. She is as- 
sisting in the Calculation Bureau while 
the regular members therein take their 
vacations and leaves. 

Vacations—L. A. Lovell, no data; 
R. E. Labbe, Catalina and the Camp; 
Miss Clara Doll, Florida; Miss Hazel 
Hammell, San Francisco and Seattle; 
Miss Floraine Kuck, at home; George 
Perry, Santa Monica; Bill Collins, 
San Francisco; Bill Keelin, no data; 
Mrs. G. Reed, San Diego-Catalina: 
Miss Anna Beseman, Vancouver-Seat- 
tle; Miss Marie Paulson, at home; 
Miss Nellie Scott, Santa Monica; Miss 
Edna Bare, at home; F. J. Ogden, at 
home; Miss Margaret Taylor, Salt 
Lake and Yellowstone; J. A. Bertel- 
sen, San Francisco; Miss M. Bell, 
Alaska; Mrs. F. Hyatt, Alaska: Ar- 
thur Milligan, Camp; C. Keller, at 
home; G. Chrystal, Vancouver; Bill 
Reed, at home. 





PASADENA PICKINS’ 
By P. H. Riordan 





Conductor E. A. Barstow is passing 
the smokes after having had a visit 
from Dr. Stork who deposited a dar- 
ling baby girl. 





Our correspondent reports that Con- 
ductor “I. H.” is in the Golden State 
Hospital recovering from an operation. 
We hope for a speedy recovery for 
the gentleman and regret that we are 
unable to give his entire name. 





The vacation byg is still depleting 
our ranks. Those who have been 
away are listed as follows: Asst. 
Trainmaster Roberts, R. S. Peterson, 
J. C. Engle, W. H. Cannon, T. Semo- 
kee, H. Welsh, M. M. Baldwin, R. F. 
Bind iB. C. Hox! J.0R: Allen, G. D. 
Stewart, E. A. Chute, C. F. Kellogg, 
i Me Gratten, H. D. Clements and 


Dorsey. 


STORE DEPARTMENT NOTES 
By E. A. Bonner 





A considerable number of changes 
were made in the Store Department 
during the last month, some of them 
are as follows: Thomas J. Wilkes ap- 
pointed Storekeeper at Butte Street 
vice Wm. Winterberg, transferred; F. 
W. Gill promoted to Store Delivery 
Foreman; J. Van der Zee, Store In- 
spector vice F. W. Campbell, resigned. 

D. E. Porter, formerly Storekeeper 
at Sherman was transferred to Macy 
Street as Storekeeper; E. J. Rieber 
taking place vacated by Mr. Porter. 
A. H. Nicholls, formerly Storekeeper 
at Pasadena, takes place of Mr. Rie- 
ber. Jack Hendler was appointed 
Storekeeper at Pasadena; Fred Dil- 
they taking place vacated by Mr. Van 
der Zee; Thomas Ashton took place 
of Mr. Dilthey; A. F. Weiss employed 
as Stock Book Clerk; C. E. Mundy, 
former Timekeeper, has been trans- 
ferred to position of Bill Clerk vice 
A. S. Lewis, transferred to Mechani- 
cal Department; Marion Baker now 
handling pricing formerly handled by 
A. Zurborg, who has been assigned to 
other duties; Al. G. Ewing has been 
appointed Asst. Stationer vice George 
Hudson, who has been transferred to 
Torrance as Section Storekeeper. 

In addition to these changes, Mrs. 
Agnes Pace has been appointed In- 
voice Clerk in place of Miss Marian 
Beall who has returned to her former 
home in Chicago. Miss Margaret 
Stone takes the place of Requisition 
Clerk vacated by Mrs. F. E. Smith, 
resigned. 

W. Campbell, Store Inspector, 
resigned to accept a position with a 
local manufactuer’s agent. 





In addition to the changes in per- 
sonnel, the offices of the Chief Clerk 
and ‘Torrance Storekeeper have been 
re-arranged so that there is now one 
large office instead of two smaller 
ones. 


EASTERN DIVISION NOTES 
By Oscar Gough 





Conductor R. Hunsley has given up 
Run No. 74 and is now working as 
extra freight Conductor, 





Several men on our division have 
been on the sick list lately. Among 
them are: Conductors Arensberg, Bab- 
cock, Thompson, and Goodwin; Motor- 
men Wells, Hawkins, Bosley, and D. 
W. Brown. Most of these, we are 
glad to report, have returned to duty 
and the wish for an early recovery is 
extended to others. 





Eastern Division men who have 
been vacationing are as follows: 

Trainmaster W. Monroe, Ken- 
tucky; Conductor R. Forsythe, 
Beaches; Conductor J. J. Mettler and 
wife, Redondo Beach; Conductor Cogs- 
well and family, Lake Arrowhead: 
Conductor R. L. Patterson, Dunsmuir; 


Conductor E. J. Murray, P. E. Camp 
and San Diego; Conductor Oscar 
Gough and family, P. E. Camp; Con- 
ductor W. E. Pitzer and family, San 
Diego; Conductor J. M. Mills and wife, 
Klamath Falls, Ore.; Conductor D. J. 
Finley and wife, Oakland; Conductor 
A. McLean, Ontario, Canada; Motor- 
man G. A. Smithson and _ family, 
Bishop; Motorman G. Grimsley and 
wife, P. E. Camp; Motorman B. W. 
McCullough and wife, Kansas City and 
Colorado; Motorman J. A. Severance, 
Boston; Brakeman M. D. King and 
wile, Seattle; Brakeman _ Shaw, 
Beaches. 


WESTERN TROLLEYGRAMS 
By E. C. Brown 





Conductor E. S. Marvin, who has 
been Acting Dispatcher the past 
month, will be back on his run soon 
and the boys will welcome his return. 
As a Dispatcher he proved to be O.K. 





Although we wont have a get-to- 
gether meeting before October, inter- 
est in it is growing “hot,” so you had 
better make note on calendar now. 





Conductor F. G. Watson has gone 
to Sherman from Hill Street, where 
he had made many friends. 





The Trainmen of the Western Divi- 
sion express their deepest sympathy to 
the families of Messrs. Moore and 
Prouch in their great bereavement. 





The boys of Hill Street welcomed 
the return of Motorman J. T. Turner 
back to work after a sick spell. 





Conductor R. E. Purcell is receiving 
congratulations on his splendid show- 
ing in the wrestling bouts at the P. E. 
Picnic when he was matched against 
Johnny Hummerich, Pacific Electric 
champion for many years. 





Wedding bells rang out on August 
29th for Conductor G. W. Demarest. 
He is now on a honeymoon, carrying 
with him the felicitations of a host of 
friends. 


P. E. DANCING INSTRUCTOR 
TAKING NORMAL COURSE 





The Pacific Electric following of 
terpsichorean art will be interested to 
learn that Mrs. Mabel Rockwell, our 
dancing instructor at Redondo and the 
P. E. Club is in Chicago taking a 
course of normal work in advanced 
dancing instructions. She will also 
avail herself of the opportunity to 
spend a week at the noted summer 
camp of the Paveley-Oukrainsky Bal- 
let school on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. This is one of the best 
known schools of stage dancing in the 
country. 

The instruction embraces all the lat- 
est steps in dancing as approved by 
the masters of dancing the nation over. 
Many pupils are eagerly awaiting the 
return of Mrs. Rockwell and em- 
ployees of our lines are indeed for- 
tunate in securing the service of such 
an able instructor. 
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The Little Comma 


Say what you please about that lit- 
tle punctuation mark, the comma, but 
if it gets in the wrong pew it can 
cause the minister to stand on his 
head. 

The following paragraph which re- 
cently appeared in a country news- 
paper should have read: 

The young ladies at the party had 
on nothing that made them look con- 
spicuous. 

But the typesetter was very liberal 
with the comma, and thought one be- 
longed in the paragraph, so he set up 
the line as follows: 

The young ladies at the party had 
on nothing, that made them look con- 
spicuous. 


The Difference to Him 


Frederick was sitting on the curb, 
crying, when Billy came along and 
asked him what was the matter. 

“Oh, I feel so bad, ’cause Major’s 
dead—my nice old collie,’ sobbed 
Frederick. 

“Shucks!” said Billy. “My grand- 
mother’s been dead a week and you 
don’t catch me crying.” 

Frederick gave his eyes and nose 
a swipe with his hand and, looking up 
at Billy, sobbed despairingly: 

“Yes, but you didn’t raise your 
grandmother from a pup.’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 








No Place for the Conscience Cursed 


A conductor and a brakeman on a 
Montana railroad differed as to the 
proper pronunciation of the name 
“Eurelia.” Passengers at this station 
are often startled to hear the conduc- 
tor yell: 

“You're a lair! You're a liar!” 

And it does not help matters when 
the brakeman immediately pops his 
head through the rear door and re- 
marks: “You really are! You really 
are!’’ 





Tucked away in a recent decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court was a 
significant paragraph, reading: 

“The slight gain to the customer 
which he would obtain by an unwar- 
ranted reduction in utility rates, is as 
nothing compared with his share in 
the ruin which would be brought about 
by denying industry just reward for 
services rendered.” 





I still work two shifts a day to pre- 
serve my health and to entice my sub- 
consciousness into being so interested 
in the world that I shall have no de- 
sire to quit—Thomas A. Edison. 





Our business is to sell service. An 
essential part of that service is 
courtesy. 
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Plucky Hilda 


A very loving couple had just re- 
turned from their honeymoon, “Hilda, 
dearest,” said George, “I see there is 
some asparagus ready for cooking. 
Shall we go and pluck it together, 
love?” 

To which Hilda replied, cooingly, 
“George, dearest, it will be heavenly! 
You shall pluck it, and I will hold 
the ladder.”—Tid Bits, London. 


COC 


Outward Signs of Character 


In the opinion of George Horace 
Lorimer, Editor of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, the following is an effective 
method of sizing up men: 

Look in his eyes for honesty. 

Around his mouth for weakness. 

At his chin for strength. 

At his hands for temperament. 

At his nails for cleanliness. 

His togue will tell you his experi- 
ence and prove or disprove his state- 
ments as it runs along. 

Try out the test for yourself. 


The Curbstone Philosopher Says: 


When I see a sixteen hundred dollar 
automobile parked in front of an eight 
hundred dollar home, I know what is 
the matter with America. 

There are still some fellows in this 
country who call it “pretty good 
whisky” just as long as it doesn’t eat 
the cork out of the bottle. 

Some drivers hug the side of the 
road and others have a girl with them. 

It has been my observation that the 
man who has sunshine in his heart can 
get along without moonshine in his 
stomach. 





Pleasing All Concerned 


She—We’re going to live in a bet- 
ter neighborhood after this. 
Her—(Next door)—So are we. 
She—Why, are you-moving too? 
Her—No, we're staying here. 





A Slight Mistake 
Mike: “’Tis a fine kid ye have there. 
A magnificent head and noble features. 
Say, could you lend me a couple of 
dollars?” 
Pat: “I could not. ’Tis my wife’s 
child by her first husband.’”—Ex. 





Mother (assuming her best before- 
company manner): Oh, precious lamb! 
Hasn’t mother told you that you must 
not bite your fingernails! 

Precious Lamb: I’m not, mother. 
I’m just getting the dirt out. 





Mr. Trainman, in the sight of the 
public you are the Company. In your 
care rests largely our good name and 
reputation for service. 








Strawberries, Behave! 


Two soldiers in a negro regiment 
were boasting about their company 
buglers. “G long wit’ you, boy,” said 
one, “you ain’t got no booglers. We is 
got the boogler, and when ’at boy 
wraps his lip around that horn and 
blows pay-call it sounds jes’ like de 
Boston Symphony band playin’ ‘The 
Rosary’.” 

“Yeh, I hearn you,” replied the 
other “Palle. up; talk up.) -Yor=1s 
wadin’ deep into trouble.” 

“An’ when he sounds ’at tatoo the 
Angile Gabriel hisself is lendin’ a 
ear, boy.” 

“Well, if you likes musik they is all 
right, but if yo’ is yearnin’ fo’ food, 
yo’ want a boogler with a hypnotic 
note like we is got. Boy, when Ah 
hears de ole Custard Mouth Jones dis- 
charge his blat, Ah looks at mah beans 
and Ah says. ‘Strawberries, behave yo- 
selves; yo’ is crowding the whip cream 
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out o’ mah dish’.”—Composition. 





Oft-told Tales 


“T’ll be detained at the office to- 
night.” 

“You are the dearest girl in the 
world.” 

“I’m going home to mother.” 

“Lend me five until pay-day.” 

“TI can get 25 miles on a gallon.” 

“My meter is out of order.” 

“Well, that’s the transfer the other 
conductor gave me.” 

“IT phoned, but you weren’t in.” 

“T told him where to get off at.” 





Then He Retired 
“Is your Packard friend coming to- 
night?” 
SHINTO 
“Dodge Brothers?” 
“No, dearies, this is Willys-Knight.” 
—Selected. 





An Even Temperature 


To the clerk who had just sold her 
a thermometer a woman said: “Would 
you be so kind as to set it at 65? 
That’s what the doctor says I’m to 
keep the room at.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 





Quick Like This 
Chemistry Professor—Name _ three 
articles containing starch. 
Student—Two cuffs and a collar. 





“Papa, the preacher was here to 
lunch today.” 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“Yes; and he swore about mother’s 
cooking the same as you do, only he 
put his hand over his eyes.”—Burr. 





A dairy maid milked the pensive goat, 
And, pouting, paused to mutter 
“I wish, you brute, you’d turn to 
milk,” 
And the animal turned to butt her. 





Matrimony may prolong life, and 
then again it may only make it seem 
longer. 





“Are you fond of music?” “Not 
very, but I prefer it to popular songs.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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DIAMONDS 


PURE IN CUT AND COLOR 


| CORRIGAN’S 


ARE EASY TO OWN 
| 






















Just Pay a Few Dollars Down and Wear the Diamond 
While Paying the Balance 


Corrigan’s Guarantee Makes It a Safe Place to Trade 


J. E. Adams, Mgr. 


Official P. E. Watch Inspectors 
631 So. Main St. Near P. E. Station 


V. A. CORRIGAN, CO., Inc. 





elo The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California 


‘PACIFIC DISABILITY POLICY”’ 


y Sold Exclusively to Electric Railway Employes Pes 
i Accident Indemnity as long as you aliness) ind gnantty for confining ill- 
Pays live for accident that totally disables Pays nvss long as you live. 


Insure Today and Be Prepared for Loss of Time 'See Our Agents 
Agents are located at the following points: 
Wm. L. Thomas, Superintendent, 614 California Hank Building, 629 So. Spring St. 
J. R. Dougher, Hill Street, Ocean Park, Western Div. 
J. V. Smith, 6th St. Terminal, Macy St., Southern Div. 
Founded 1868 J. J. Hull, Torrance, San Pedro, Pier A. 
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OF LOS ANGELES 
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ASSETS a century the name “‘As- 
Eoane ANGRMBISCOUNES. Fics So .c)ob cele w eles to See beepers Sees sociated’ on Petroleum 
nited States Bonds to Secure Circulation ............ ,200,000. 

United States Bonds and Certificates of Indebtedness. 3,762,583.12 Products has been Bye 
Other; Bonds; Stocks and. Securities 4212. Sines lea eere 1,196,012.00 onymous with highest 
Bank Premises it. ial etisahc . tbelecn ha Gao gue Deis eee 485,345.54 ease 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit .............. 430,223.24 4 y- 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Acceptances ...... 119,112.41 
Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasurer............2... 75,000.00 
Interest /Eagmede dincollected:.. 20 saci sek see ie 130,333.56 
Gasheon': lated, «5 Hevesi cvaiz wecie setae stirs ata $2,359,165.29 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank of S. F.... 2,769,071.92 
Duer from ;Benksets tiaras een seeker ee 4,679,795.71 9,808,032.92 

$47,882,532.14 

LIABILITIES : N M 

Capital S togkepai ds aniys steak ceases eile cu aa ewton oore 
SUPP LUSH. «| Saweters ce <a stp acoayebebese ieee a Staats 1,500,000. 
Undivided sOrniiel ce: Lae apa ee 657,233.70 $4,157,283.70 OFFICIAL WATCH 
Reserved: for iRaxes sjciiic cysts ce chettiels oie reese echo ee 34,438.51 
Reserved LOmebnreres tao hs Moanin halacrese ate clei et ot siamede ania 12,104.35 INSPECTOR 
Unéarne ds Digeeapints he isis eiiee 6 f eatetatevasels Chas cleaned te 56,209.77 FOR 
Securities: .B Quy ed 31S Bee on So a RR 1,000,000.00 ° ° 
BettersnoreCredit: 2.7.4 ).ctseaien cay Nee ulnoyaee co 1 Ores 478,739.44 Pacific Electric, Southern 
Acceptances!iBased on Imports. sh. 3.00. Shes os cs enti 119,112.41 ; 
National Bank Notes Outstanding ........: Bhar Scere, 1,500,000.00 Pacific and Santa Fe 
DEPOSUES te he poke ie ee Cn Nemes eae 40,524,693.96 Lines 

$47,882,532.14 Very best service offered in Repairing 






and Adjusting of Railroad Watches 





I, V. H. Rossetti, Cashier of the above named Bank, do hereby 
solemnly swear that the above statement is correct to the best of 


my knowledge and belief. 
(Signed) V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Correct, Attest: Louis Isaacs, T. E. Newlin, Oscar Lawler. 





Watches sold on terms to new 
Employees 
301-2 O. T. Johnson Bldg. 
Cor. 4th and Broadway 
Phone MEtropolitan 3967 







WE PAY INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS 
This Bank is Authorized, and fully Equipped, to do a Trust Business. 










This is the oldest Bank in Southern California, and ‘the largest Bank therein whose 
assets have never been increased by mergers, or consolidations with other Banks. 


THE FARMERS & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES. 
Corner of Fourth and Main’ Streets 






American Drug 
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